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VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 


Edited Andrew F. West, Dean of the Graduate 
College, Princeton University. 

A record of the addresses delivered at the Confer- 
ence on Classical Studies in Liberal Education held 
at Princeton University, June 2, 1917, es with 
a collection of opinions and statistics. In Press. 
About 400 pages; cloth, $1.50; boards, $1. Special 
rates (on application) to societies, etc., ordering in 
lots of 25, 100 or 500. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEN 


By Edwin Grant Conklin, Professor of Biology in 
Princeton University. 

Another large printing of the Revised Second Edi- 
tion, embodying the newest knowledge in its sub- 
ject. Now Reapy. 

Nearly 100 illustrations; pp. XVI & 549, $2 net; by 
mail, $2.10. 


PROTESTANTISM IN GERMANY 
By Kerr D. Macmillan, President of Wells College. 
A study of Luther and Lutheranism, with illumi- 
nating examination of German national character, 
of special interest because of the war and because 
of the anniversary in November. PusiisHEep IN 
OcToser. 

About 275 pp.; $1.25 net. 


TALES OF AN OLD SEA PORT 

By Wilfred H. Munro, of Brown University and the 
R. I. Historical Society. 

Reprint of old voyages, with historical sketch of the 
old city of Bristol, R. L, and the seamen of the 
Mt. Hope Lands from the time of the Norsemen. 
Salt winds blow through these pages. Rerapy IN 
OcTOBER. 


About 250 pp.; $1.25 net. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ICONOG- 
RAPHY AND A SCHOOL OF 
IVORY CARVERS IN PROVENCE 


By E. Baldwin Smith, Instructor in Art and 
Archaeology, Princeton University. 
This large and handsome volume, copiously illus- 
trated, is the sixth of the series of Princeton Mono- 
graphs in Art and Archaeology supervised by Allan 
Marquand. Reapy 1n NoveMBER. 


Nearly 200 illustrations; about 350 pp.; $6. 


THE WORLD PERIL 


America’s interests in the world war, by members 
of the faculty of Princeton University. 


About 225 pages; $1.00 net. 


AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS, (= 7 


UNIVERSITY 


PLATONISM 


By Paul Elmer More, former editor of the Nation. 
While others are ed in the defence of the 
classics, Mr. More confidently assumes survival of 
interest in the old Greek philosophy, and expounds 
it with the power and beauty of kinship in culture. 
Reapy 1n Octoser. 


About 350 pp.; $1.50 net. 
POSTAL SAVINGS 


By Edwin W. Kemmerer, Professor of Economics 
and Finance in Princeton University. 

A historical and critical study of the Postal Savings 
Bank system of the United States. The author is 
an authority on financial legislation, and his book 
is the first to deal extensively with this important 
subject. Now that the war has stopped the sending 
of money to other countries by immigrants, the 
Postal Savings Bank system is more useful than 
ever. Reapy 1n OcrToreEr. 


About 175 pp.; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.30. 


EGYPTIAN RECORDS OF TRAVEL 
IN WESTERN ASIA, VOLUME III. 


By David Paton. 

Uniform with the two preceding volumes, this 
beautifully made book, printed from plates, repro- 
ducing the author’s typewritten tables, combines in- 
terest for the amateur antiquarian with the exact 
data of scholarship. Reapy in OcrToser. 


About 70 plates, $10. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


By W. W. Cumberland, Mgr. Markets Information 
Service, Committee of Food Production and Con- 
servation, Minnesota Committee of Public Safety. 
An unusual combination of scientific study with 
practical experience, testing the theory of coopera- 
tive marketing in the light of experience among the 
citrus fruit growers of California. Reavy IN 
OcTOBER. 


About 225 pages, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.58. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONTROL OF 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


By Edward S. Corwin, Professor of Politics in 
Princeton University. 

Author of “The Doctrine of Judicial Review,” 
“French Policy and the American Alliance,” etc. 
Historical and politico-philosophical study of the 
distribution of powers between the executive and 
legislative branches of the National Government. 
Abundantly documented. Pusiisnep tn Ocrtoser. 


About 225 pp.; $1.50 net. 


Special attention is directed to a forthcoming group of books in which problems 
of the day are discussed by men peculiarly fitted for the task. The books are: 


ADMINISTRATION OF AN AMERICAN CITY By MAYOR JOHN P. MITCHEL 

CRIME PREVENTION, by Police Commissioner Arthur Woods; MUNICIPAL UTILITIES, by City Chamberlain 

Milo R. Maltbie, and PUBLIC HEALTH PROTECTION, by Health Commissioner Dr. Haven Emerson. 
Complete catalogue of our publications will be mailed free on request. 
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SELECTED NEW AND TIMELY 
SEPTEMBER PUBLICATIONS 





FOR SALE AT ALL 


MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 





OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE 
FRONT 


By HECTOR MACQUARRIE, A.B., 
Cantab., Second Lieutenant Royal Field 
Artillery. 8 illustrations. $1.25 net. 


This English army officer writes for his 
new allies, the American soldiers, and from 
the first page to the last he takes up sub- 
jects the understanding of which will be of 
great value to both the body and soul of 
the reader. The author believes in the 
importance of fighting for his country in- 
stead of dying for it. The information 
given regarding the formal matters of life 
in and behind the trenches will be of ines- 
timable value. There is idealism, but 
stimulating idealism. 


IF I WERE TWENTY-ONE 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL. 8 illustra- 
tions in black and white. $1.25 net. 
This is a snappy book with a punch, by 

a man with wit, experience, and enthusiasm 

who expresses his belief in the ability of a 

young man to attain success. The ex- 
ienced old fellow will enjoy the whole 

Just as much as the youngster who desires 

to win his spurs. In every chapter, in 

every line there is sharp aim at the truth 
which inspires and instructs the reader. 


SUCCESSFUL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING 


By OLA POWELL, U. S. Dept. Agricul- 
ture. 4 colored plates. 164 illustrations 
in the text. Octavo. $2 net. 

This addition to Lippincott’s Home 
Manual Series is a practical yet scientific 
working handbook for the individual 
woman and for clubs upon all steps in the 
successful canning and preserving of fruits, 
vegetables and meats. It is a book the 
American woman needs. 











ARTISTIC AND LIMITED EDITIONS 


EARLY PHILADELPHIA: ITS PEOPLE, LIFE AND 
PROGRESS 


By HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT. 


120 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, $6.00 net. 
A LIMITED EDITION. 


The city of many institutions and unimpeached traditions is presented in its varyin 
BOOKSTORES by one who knows the people of to-day and yesterday. The public places with th 
institutions, the unique sporting life, the financial and business concerns, the s 
associations are written of in a way that will make the book a fund of valuable information 
3. B. LaprincotT Company all who are interested in the beginnings of America. 


OLD ROADS OUT OF PHILADELPHIA 
By JOHN T. FARIS. 


117 illustrations and a map. Demi octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, $4.00 net 

The old roads out of Philadelphia are the most historic in America. Profuse 
illustrations and suggestive text mark the book as a prize for the automobilist, 
walker, and historian. Such names as The Battle of Brandywine, Valley Forge, 
and Militia Hill suggest the fascination of the subject. The author presents the 


past and the present of ten of the great highways. 


THE DWELLING HOUSES OF CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA ‘| 
By ALICE R. HUGER SMITH and D. E. HUGER SMITH. 
128 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed. $6.00 net. 
A LIMITED EDITION. 

Charleston is one of the richest cities in the country in the number of her 
unique and wonderful dwelling houses of earlier days. It is a perfect delight to 
look through the pages of this volume, dream over the sketches and photographs, 
and read the interesting and historical and personal incidents associated with her 
homes and streets. Completeness in every particular is a feature of the work. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUT-DOOR ROSE 
GROWING 
By GEORGE C. THOMAS, Jr. 
96 illustrations in color, 37 in black and white. Charts and tables. Handsome 
cloth. Octavo. $6.00 net. DE LUXE. FOURTH EDITION. 
The rose growers throughout the country appreciate the unique value and 
unsurpassed beauty of this volume. They will welcome with enthusiasm the new 
edition which contains added illustrations and a text rewritten and reset, bringing 
the material absolutely up to date. This text is uniform with that of the Garden 
edition, which proves useful in field work. 


THE GIRL AND THE FAUN 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Illustrated in color by Frank Brangwyn, who has also made the page and o 
decorations. $2.00 net. 

This delightful tale, bewitchingly illustrated by Frank Brangwyn, is of |! 
the ‘seenthnew Croix, the faun, falls in love with lole, the shepherd girl, devotes 
himself to her, toils for her, makes love to her, weeps for her, wearies mortal and 
immortal things with tales of his hot passion and her cold heart. There are Pan 
and Spring and other characters that carry us down the aisles of old Romance. 


THE BATTLE WITH TUBERCULOSIS AND HOW 
TO WIN IT 


By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.D. 6 illustrations. $1.50 net. 

The author, a doctor and a patient, has become increasingly convinced that 
the great number of deaths occur, not because the disease is terribly virulent, but 
simply because the majority of patients do not understand the reasons underlying 
the only treatment that will bring success. This book is written in the hope of 
setting forth in a simple, interesting, and convincing manner the fundamental 
facts which help to answer the patient’s constant “Why must I do this?” 


f how 


OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY 
“THE TRAINING AND REWARDS OF THE PHYSICIAN,” by Ricuarp C. Cazor, M.D., author of “What Men Live 


By,” is the new volume in the Training Series. The author treats the subject in a fresh, vigorous fashion that will appea! not only to 


students and doctors, but also to the public in general. 8 illustrations. $1.25 net. “RELIGIONS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT,” 
edited by Dr. J. A. Montcomery, is an authoritative, yet popular account of ancient and modern religions from the viewpoint that 
the religion of each people has presented the highest ideals of that people. The authors are members of the faculty of Religious History 
of the University ol Peaseteeals. $2.50 net. “COLONIAL VIRGINIA: ITS PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS,” by Mary Newron 
STANARD, presents the very spirit and life of the Old Dominion. The indoor and outdoor life, the houses in which the people dwelt, 
the paome which they pursued, etc. This is a limited edition. 80 illustrations. Octavo. $6.00 net. “THE STORY OF THE 
GEISHA GIRL,” by rs Femnevo. 62 illustrations. $2.50 net. A book for those who wish to understand the truth about the 
Geisha Girl and her place in Japanese life. “RUSSIA AS I KNOW IT,” by Harry De Winvt. Few Englishmen know Russia better 
than Mr. De Windt. In this graphic volume he describes the soul of the country through the pleasant mediums of anecdote and 
reminiscence. $3.00 net. “MODERN WHALING AND BEAR HUNTING,” by W. G. Burn Murpoca. A fascinating account 
of this romantic industry. 110 illustrations. $5.00 net. 
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New Scribner Publications 





Mankind 
Racial Values and the Racial Prospect 


By Seth K. Humphrey 


This book aims to present the subject of race 
pone yep BER ae in its broad social aspect— 
and to awaken in the lay reader an appreciation 
of the fundamental part played in human affairs 
by inborn racial quality. 


$1.50 net 


My War Diary 


By Madame Waddington 


These impressions, together with innumerable 

ersonal yet universally interesting, incidents re- 
fating to the war, eles Waddington conveys 
to the reader with rare vividness in this chronicle 
of unique interest. 


$1.50 net 


On the Right of the 
British Line 


By Captain Gilbert Nobbs, L.R.B. 


This is the simple, direct narrative by a young 
English officer of his brief but intense experience 
at the front in the battle of the Somme, in which 
he was blinded and captured, and of his life in 
German hospitals and prison camps until released 
as unfit for service. 


$1.25 net 


Towards the Goal 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


“A piece of literature of very fine quality and a 
piece of war peng of high authority and endur- 
ing value.”"—New York Tribune. 

“The book is the work of a distinguished writer, 
who has put into her pages all her skill and all 
her patriotism.”—New York Herald. 


$1.25 net 


Beyond 


By John Galsworthy 


“Told with an art never surpassed in his former 

writings. His analysis of hearts is searching and 

inerrant to a degree seldom approximated in our 

current literature.”"—New York Tribune. 

“ Galsworthy’s ‘ Beyond’ is probably the most im- 

pores work of fiction of the last few months.”— 
ew York Evening Post. 


$1.50 net 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS & FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





Plays 


By Alexander Ostrovsky 


“A Protégée of the Mistress,” “ Poverty Is No 
Crime,” “Sin and Sorrow Are Common to All,” 
and “ It’s a Family Affair.” 

Translated from the Russian under the editorial 
supervision of Prof. George R. Noyes. 


$1.50 net 


The Poems of 
H. C. Bunner 


“His verse has the form, the finish, the flavor 
of scholarship that the cultivated recognize and 
relish; and it has also the freshness, the sponta- 
neity, the heartiness, and the human sympathy, 
wanting which no poetry has ever been welcome 
outside the narrow circle of the dilettanti.”— 
From Brander Matthews’ Introduction. 


$2.00 net 
Concerning Painting 
By Kenyon Cox 


Mr. Kenyon Cox, painter and critic, whose writ- 
ings on art are the most illuminating and _sug- 
ey of their kind, has added to his “ Classic 

oint of View” and “Artist and Public” this 
book which is of equal interest and value to gen- 
eral reader and student. 


32 illustrations. $1.75 net 


Unicorns 
By James Huneker 


In this forthcoming volume entitled “ Unicorns,” 
Mr. Huneker benignly conducts to public pas- 
ture his whimsical flock of unicorns, de Unicorn 
standing as the symbol of fantasy and intellectual 
freedom. We encounter, among many others, the 
art and personality of Edward Mac well, Cé- 
zanne, James Joyce, Oscar Wilde, George Moore, 


etc. 
$1.75 net 


PusiisHep Oct. 51H 


In Happy Valley 


By John Fox, Jr. 


Mr. Fox in this new book makes notable addi- 
tions to those Kentucky mountaineers which his 
“Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and “The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come” have endeared to 
so many thousands. The characters are revealed 
in all their rough and simple charm in such a 
way as to give a view of an entire mountain 


community. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 
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Urgent and Imperative 
To the Friends of The Seven Arts: | 


THE SEVEN ARTS may have to suspend publication 
with this number. Will you help to save itr | 





THE SEVEN ARTS was made possible by a combina 
tion of private subsidy with full editorial freedom. 
The subsidy made it a practical possibility; the free 
dom allowed it to become one of the few organs in 
America where expression was unhampered and com- | 
plete. When the war came, this freedom of expression | 
continued, but was at once menaced by the threat of the | 
loss of the subsidy. To have submitted would have | 

| 





ended that very freedom through which The Seven 
Arts came to mean something. As a result, the finan- 
cial backing has been withdrawn and The Seven Arts 
is in danger of extinction. 


Every great nation in the world except America has 
magazines like THE SEVEN ARTS—magazines that aim 
to create values, to bring greater national conscious- 
ness, to bring beauty and inspiration and new purpose 
to life. Shall the one attempt here be choked off be- 
cause we are incapable of supporting a magazine which 
is not specifically devoted to politics and the business 
side of life? If The Seven Arts were a propaganda 
magazine there would be no difficulty in obtaining the 
money; but native art in America is almost wholly 
without support. It is now a question whether there 





no ers “ge are enough people in this country who care enough for 
< Madison Avenue, . . - . .: . eta 
New York, N. Y. such a magazine to put their hands in their pockets 
and help. 
I enclose (check) 
(money order) for If each of our readers will send us ten dollars, the 
W ascscececsseseneerees magazine can go on and achieve success. If you cannot 


as my contribution to 


Tk” Race Aste afford ten dollars, send what you can. If you can 


afford more, send more. If you desire, we will credit 
Signed ........+..++5 the amount as future subscriptions, or you can, if you 
care to, enter it as subscriptions for your friends. But | 
whatever you send, do it quickly. The need is urgent 
On reading this, if convenient, fill out the blank, and | 
mail it with check or money order. 





It is to be used as 
follows: 


The future of THE SEVEN ARTs is in the hands of its 
friends. 


THE EDITORS. 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE WAR ZONE fine connecter and Sunes 
The Continuation of A Hilltop on the Marne’ 
usirate TOM y 
n+ ent Author of Hon onthe $1.25 Net 
Garden. August. 19147 


"| BE element of time is necessary to give the proper per- 
spective to every fact of history except one—the spirit of 
France! The grim monotony of three frightful years has 
killed all the novelty in accounts of trench-fighting, and 
tales of battles—even of whole campaigns—have come to be 
merely individual links in a gigantic chain of events. The 
living portraiture of France, embattled and inspired, how- 
ever, is what has already given 


On the Edge of the War Zone 


a literary position of real historical significance. Colored by a wealth of 
detail, charming in its intimacy, it paints a great, glorious picture of France, 
the nation. 

It brings the war to you in a way that only France can know—France—and 
Miss Aldrich! 

The headlines on your newspaper today! Flaring over the page, they tel 

you of events so huge that you cannot realize the actual smallness of them. 
Put the action of a single sector on a full scale map—coordinate the news 
items you are reading every day in the permanent background which you 
can find only in ON THE EDGE OF THE WAR ZONE. 


The material that has given it a place unique among war books is the ma- 
terial that the newspapers can never get. It is not the meagre, censored 
news of the trenches. It is a first-hand record of the life of the French 
nation—of the spirit of France! 

In June of 1914, Miss Aldrich sought the quiet of a French country-house 
and found—“‘the miracle of the Marne”’ taking place in sight of her very 
doorway. From her unexpected point of vantage, she gave you “A Hilltop 
on the Marne,” and, from that same hilltop, she now gives you its con- 
tinuation. 

From the day when von Kluck turned back to the day America came in, 
the book gives you, through a series of charming letters, a real insight into 
the atmosphere in which the war is being waged. 


At all bookstores. Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


We urge the purchase of our books through the book- 
seller, as books ordered direct from the publishers are 
(unless insured) sent at the purchaser’s risk and carriage 
charges must be added to the price. If the bookseller 
does not happen to have in stock the book you want, 
he will be glad to get it for you promptly. 
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LL that is known about the internal condi- 
A tion of Germany and Austria-Hungary 

lends plausibility to the current rumors of 
the submission by the German government during 
the next few weeks of a basis for peace negotia- 
tion more definite and consequently more serious 
than any which has yet been proposed. It is prac- 
tically obliged to submit such a proposal, because 
unless it can succeed in convincing the German peo- 
ple, as it has not yet done, of the impossibility of 
negotiating a treaty of peace which is com- 
patible with their future safety, it will have to 
reckon with an increasing flood of popular discon- 
tent. The German government will, consequently, 
aim to submit proposals which the Allies cannot 
reject without stiffening the fighting temper of the 
German nation, so that if the attempt fails, as it 
almost certainly will, the result will be an im- 
proved morale in Germany and possibly an im- 
paired morale among its widely diversified enemies. 
Such in general is the German strategy, and it 
is based upon a correct survey of the present 
terrain of the war and of the only remaining road 
to victory. The conflict of the armies, of the fleets 


and even of the economic staying power is being 
subordinated to a competition in morales. In the 
new competition as in the old most of its enemies 
have been accommodating the German govern- 
ment by letting it keep the initiative. The 
German military offensive broke down finally at 
Verdun and, convinced of its futility, the High 
Command allowed it to pass to the Allies, who 
seized the discarded weapon with great rejoicing. 
The Germans then shifted their attack to the com- 
munications of their enemies, and by means of the 
submarine tested out another possible instrument 
of victory. They are now convinced that it also is 
serviceable not as an instrument of victory but 
of attrition. While the Allies in their turn were 
waking up to the failure of the frontal military 
attack and were preparing by means of a huge 
fleet of aeroplanes an onslaught on the German 
communications, the Germans again changed their 
strategy and sought victory by means of political 
weapons. Fortunately, in this particular area of 
conflict a counter-attack has already been started. 
For President Wilson in his reply to the Pope 
began the political offensive on Germany which 
France and England had neglected and which 
offers the surest and easiest road to victory. 


SPEECH made recently by Herr Erzberger 

at Biberach furnishes sufficient reasons for 
anticipating that the first definite German pro- 
posals for peace will be unacceptable. Herr 
Erzberger is in a sense the leader of the German 
peace propagandists, and as spokesman of the 
Centrists he had much to do with the adoption by 
the Reichstag of the no annexation and no indem- 
nities formula. Yet although in his speech at 
Biberach he insisted on German readiness to 
abandon Belgium and northern France and talked 
about an enduring peace based on justice rather 
than force, he calmly proposed the creation of a 
series of kingdoms on the eastern German frontier 
which would be allied to Germany and presumably 
become part of its military system. There is, it 
seems, to be an “ independent” kingdom not onl: 
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of Poland but of Lithuania and Courland. If the 
leader of the German peace party expects to base 
a “peace of reconciliation ’’ upon the dismember- 
ment of Russia and upon an enormous increase of 
German political and military influence in eastern 
Europe, he must believe either that the enemies 
of German military aggression are on their 
last legs or are easily fooled. Herr Erzberger 
may or may not be speaking for the whole of his 
party, but if he does represent their views the 
sooner the fact is brought to the surface and adver- 
tised the better it will be for the Allies. Even the 
Russian Socialists would be willing to fight in- 
definitely in order to prevent such a victory for 
German military ambitions. 


UST now the most important war work our 
government has on hand is not training the new 
levies nor yet building aeroplanes or ships, but 
mobilizing the financial resources of the country 
for the new loan. For months to come our chief 
war obligation will continue to be, as in the past 
months, the production and forwarding of supplies 
and munitions for our Allies and for our own men 
at the front or in training camps at home. We 
must fight with goods, and these will be forthcom- 
ing in the measure that our government and our 
Allies have means to pay for them. Such means 
the loan is designed to provide. If it succeeds bril- 
liantly, we shall be performing our present part 
in the war well, if it is a partial failure, we shall in 
effect have fled from our entrenchments. The 
loan will succeed if it enlists the support of all 
classes; not otherwise. The farmers and the in- 
dustrial laborer must come to its support as well 
as the men of wealth. And in supporting the loan 
the farmer and laborer will not only be meeting 
their patriotic obligations; they will also be helping 
to maintain their own prosperity. For practically 
the whole of the proceeds of the loan will be ex- 
pended on the products of American farms, fac- 
tories and the mines. 


NDUSTRY is not merely the support of our 
armies and the reservoir of recruits: it is our 
chief fighting arm. It is an integral part of our 
first line of defense. This has been demonstrated 
so often and so thoroughly that it is inconceivable 
that anyone should fail to understand it. Yet we 
act as if we had not the least understanding of the 
military character of industry in war time. We 
permit employers and employees to squabble, as in 
time of peace, to tie up operations, as in time of 
peace, for reasons too trivial almost to mention. 
Just now 3,500 ship loaders are on strike in New 
York because the International Mercantile Marine 
Company insists upon reinstating a foreman who 
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had incurred the hostility of the men. The trouble 
began ten weeks ago, when the foreman disagreed 
with a workman on the question whether an em- 
ployee who felt faint might go to a drugstore—or 
elsewhere, the foreman suspected—without per. 
mission. To enforce their view of the question 
3,500 men in virtually our first line of battle have 
left their posts. To enforce their view of the 
question the employers, that is to say the officers 
commanding these 3,500 men, have evinced their 
willingness to risk a walkout. For this state of 
affairs it is, however, not just to blame either the 
employers or the men. The blame properly rests 
with the nation and the government for failing to 
create appropriate institutions for the discipline in 
war of both employers and employees. 
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UCH more serious is the labor situation on 

the Pacific Coast. In San Francisco a 
huge volume of war emergency work is tied up by 
a strike. Included among the concerns that have 
been closed down are the shipbuilding plants. 
Think of closing down ship building plants at a 
time when success or failure in the great war de- 
pends directly upon our capacity to provide ade- 
quate tonnage. Some of us have been throwing 
stones at the Russian soldiers for yielding ground, 
at the Russian officers for their failure to hold 
their men firm, at the Russian government for 
its inability to introduce effective disciplinary 
measures. Would it not be advisable for us to 
embargo for a while our export of reproaches? 
We need them at home. We should not, of course, 
be too pessimistic about our industrial situation. 
Messrs. Hurley, Daniels and Gompers are con- 
ferring on the matter, just as Kerensky, Verkhov- 
sky and Kaledines are conferring. Mr. Hurley is 
going to the Pacific Coast, as Kerensky is going 
to the front. Democracy has remarkable powers 
for pulling itself together in the midst of crisis. 
But have we not waited long enough for the adop- 
tion of a real labor policy that may exclude such 
disorders as have afflicted us in recent months? 


HEORIES of the military indifference of 

democracies are completely exploded by the 
record of Australia, of which we are again re- 
minded by the visit of Mr. Holman, Prime Min- 
ister of New South Wales. Mr. Holman draws 
no odious comparisons between the performance 
of Australia and that of the United States. He 
was a generous defender of our policy so long as 
we remained out of a war that concerned us at least 
as vitally as it concerned Australia, and he 
accords equally generous recognition to the work 
we have already done and the promise we have 
given. But let us draw comparison for ourselves. 
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Australia has no conscription law, yet she has pro- 
yided soldiers to the extent of seven per cent of 
her population. To match Australia’s per- 
formance seven million Americans would have 
had to volunteer, or rather nine million, to allow 
for those rejected on account of physical disabili- 
ties. No nation in the world has even given her 
sons so freely to a purely idealistic cause as has 
Australia. This is a fact for Americans to recog- 
nize with all the more gratification because 
Australia represents even better than the United 
States the democratic ideals upon which our na- 
tional life rests. 


ERENSKY has acted upon his triumph over 
Korniloff by refusing to establish the death 
penalty for desertion. All professional soldiers 
will assert the impossibility of restoring discipline 
to the Russian army unless the enlisted men know 
they will be killed for any refusal to obey orders. 
It may be so, although it seems as if the power of 
moral coercion which was used so effectively in 
Great Britain to encourage volunteering could be 
rendered available to prevent and to punish deser- 
tion and mutiny. The history of warfare offers at 
least one example of an army whose morale was not 
destroyed by the failure to inflict the death penalty 
for desertion. During the Civil War President 
Lincoln disconcerted all his generals by almost in- 
variably pardoning soldiers who were condemned 
to death for desertion, and this in spite of the fact 
that desertions were frequent enough to constitute 
a grave evil. Yet the army of the North fought 
suficiently well to win the war. The instance may 
not be conclusive. Thousands may have been de- 
terred from desertion by a fear of actually incur- 
ring a penalty which was liable to be-enforced. At 
any rate the behavior of Mr. Lincoln was one of 
the best illustrations of the depth of his simple 
kindly fellow feeling for men in distress, and his 
admirable tact in mitigating the rigors of a harsh 
and barbarous practice without raising a dangerous 
question as to the justifiability of the practice itself. 
Half the art of democratic government consists 
in the temperate use of drastic legal powers which 
must exist in order to deal with extreme cases but 
which if exercised by a martinet are often indistin- 
guishable from unjust violence. 


N some matters government departments are 

as jealous of jurisdiction as Balkan states are 
of disputed territory. This is particularly true of 
the older and less flexible departments, and justi- 
fiably true of departments so important in war as 
the army and navy. There seem to be excellent 
reasons, however, why the control of all shipping 
—even. of bottoms for transports and the army 
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commissariat—should now be turned over to the 
Shipping Board. A ship for transport, say, is re- 
quisitioned by the navy and her charter cancelled. 
But, due to the navy’s foresight, that ship is re- 
quisitioned three weeks ahead of time. Suppose, 
instead of lying idle for those three weeks, she 
could carry a cargo of coal, say, to Cuba, thus 
earning approximately $50,000 and relieving a 
serious coal shortage. The navy could not ac- 
complish that, but the Shipping Board could. A 
ship requisitioned for army supplies must, under 
the control of the War Department, carry nothing 
but army supplies, for the army has no power to 
facilitate trade. As a result, such ships must either 
be delayed for full cargoes, or sail partly empty. 
But the Shipping Board could send in the same ship 
army supplies and other goods. When shipping 
is so tragically in demand as it is, all possible 
economies must be utilized. But of course, when 
the change is made, the army and navy must be 
guaranteed absolute priority. 


T appears from the messages exchanged between 
Kaiser and Czar in 1904-05 that German 
diplomacy almost succeeded in effecting a combina- 
tion of the two great autocracies against the world. 
All that blocked the combination was Russia’s de- 
termination to stand by France, and the impos- 
sibility of securing the adhesion of France to a con- 
tinental league so long as the question of Alsace 
Lorraine remained unsettled. If Czar Nicholas 
had been less scrupulous of his obligations to 
France, or if Germany had been willing to conciliate 
French opinion by the retrocession of the lost 
provinces, the liberal world would now be facing 
a combination of military forces against which re- 
sistance would be vain. What principles of inter- 
national conduct the combination would have ap- 
plied is indicated by the Kaiser's avowed intention 
of violating the neutrality of Denmark in case of 
a Baltic war. All this, happily, is ancient history. 
But it suggests what dangers the world will incur 
if Russia again falls under the sway of an auto- 
cratic monarch. German autocracy, though shat- 
tered in this war, may be restored under the menace 
of an autocratic Russia. And the bitter experience 
of this war will have taught the two autocracies 
that they must hang together, or hang separately. 


NE admirable plan for ameliorating the 

monotony and homesickness of our encamped 
soldiers is the establishment of libraries in the 
cantonments and supplying books to the army in 
France. Although the diversion of the soldiers 
has a direct bearing on their efficiency, books are 
not provided for by the War Department, and of 
course the special problem of administering these 
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emergency libraries has never been an army job. 
It is the American Library Association that, at the 
request of the War Department, has engaged 
to arrange for the standardization of brigade 
libraries, and their equipment and management. 
Next week the Association is to raise $1,000,000 
to meet these expenses by voluntary contribution, 
the Association having already started to carry 
out the elaborate program for providing suitable 
books for men of the drafted age. The fact that 
most of these books have been purchased for this 
enterprise is due to the economy in time and ad- 
ministration in distributing first-hand books, sup- 
plied as they are in large quantities at a special dis- 
count. The treasurer for the Library War Service 
Fund is the American Securities and Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


O incident connected with American prepara- 
tion for war will make more appeal to the 
imagination of the good American than the con- 
struction of a satisfactory American motor to be 
used for flying. It was a brilliant example of de- 
liberately stimulating an invention by bringing to 
the aid of inventive ability the results of analysis, 
exhaustive investigation and coéperative effort; and 
inasmuch as the special contribution of the country 
to the war is to consist of a huge flock of flying men 
and machines the value of the invention-to-order is 
enhanced by its enormous utility. 





The Salvation of Russia 


F as now seems probable the counter-revolution 

in Russia is by way of collapsing, democrats 
throughout the world will heave a sigh of pro- 
found relief. In spite of the high character and 
disinterested motives of many adherents of the 
revolt, in spite of the seriousness of the malady 
which, as they erroneously thought, could not be 
cured without surgery of this kind, its defeat is 
salutary. The victory of Korniloff would have 
done mortal damage to the rarest and most promis- 
ing quality of the Russian republic. He was seek- 
ing to strengthen the physical authority of the re- 
public at the expense of its moral authority, its 
ability to secure obedience at the expense of its 
ability to deserve obedience. No matter what his 
motives, his victory would have been favorable to 
autocracy, violence and reaction, and inimical to 
democracy and orderly progress. Most of the com- 
ment in American and English newspapers falsified 
or obscured this issue. Korniloff would not, as they 
assumed, have added order, discipline and civil 
and military authority to a revolutionary govern- 
ment which was perishing from their lack. He 
would only have added terror, coercion, blood and 
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iron to a revolution whose proudest distinction 
hitherto has been its comparative freedom from 
these evidences of moral disorder. 

Anarchy of some kind is one of the risks of revo. 
lutions. When a long established political and 
social order is overthrown, there is bound to result 
more or less serious disorganization which will 
impair for a while the capacity of its successor for 
collective action. What form this disorganization 
takes and how serious it becomes will depend upon 
the social standards and political abilities of the 
successful revolutionists. They are likely to be 
zealous, but impatient, suspicious, ruthless and 
domineering men who insist as a condition of their 
own safety upon the immediate assumption by the 
new government of an authority no less exclusive 
than that of the old. The French revolution 
passed under the control of such men and produced 
in the Jacobin Club, and in its creature the Com. 
mittee of Public Safety, a typical example of the 
cost of imposing by force a rigorous republican 
ideal upon an unprepared people. The new mora! 
and social order implicit in the French revolution 
was sacrificed in order to bring into existence a 
government planned and equipped chiefly to en- 
force immediate obedience. Thus Jacobinism 
paved the way for Napoleohism, and the French 
people were obliged to re-conquer their republic 
at the expense of several generations of revolution- 
ary experiments, every one of which was thwarted 
in its better impulses by the spectre of a morally 
disorganizing alternative between anarchy and 
empire. They achieved an authoritative state, but 
they paid for it by defiant neglect of those 
humane ideals and that mutual good faith without 
which the power to compel obedience is a threat 
rather than a help to democracy. 


Hitherto at least the Russian revolution has run 
a better course than its French predecessor. Rus- 
sia at the present time is disorganized to an extent 
which must be regarded with apprehension by every 
friend of the new republic; but in spite of what its 
enemies claim, the disorder is as yet material rather 
than moral. The most wonderful aspect of the 
Russian revolution has been the fidelity of the revo- 
lutionary party to a high standard of democratic 
political values. Not even the memory of past 
suffering and tyranny, not even the anxiety and 
strain of war, the threat of treachery and sedition, 
and the actual outbreak of armed revolt against 
the authority of the government has yet induced 
Kerensky and his associates to adopt a policy of 
terrorism and persecution. They are seeking to 
purify the Russian republic, not by proscribing and 
guillotining their enemies, but by keeping their 
own behavior considerate, decent and humane. 
Every phase of their policy has testified to the 
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sincerity, the intelligence and the courage of their 
democratic ideals. While renouncing imperialist 
ambitions for the Russian republic and while be- 
lieving a similar renunciation on the part of their 
allies would bring the peace, so necessary to the 
success of their new government, they have shown 
patience and forbearance in trying to convert their 
allies to their opinions. While proclaiming socialist 
convictions and seeking to keep the new Russia free 
from capitalist exploitation, they have prevented 
the application of a drastic social program which 
could not have been imposed upon the Russian 
people without ruthless coercion. Thus, although 
surrounded by violence and intemperance, they are 
honestly and profoundly reluctant to take refuge 
in it themselves. Their attitude towards the death 
penalty for desertion is typical. They have tried 
to avoid it, because they do not believe in recrimina- 
tion and punishment as a sufficient answer to crime. 
Their behavior has been a revelation of how much 
can and will be done to make democracy real, if 
only our governors can divine what democracy 
means and have the faith to act up to the level of 
their declared convictions. 

The refusal of the Russian revolutionary leaders 
to succumb to the temptation of Jacobinism has not 
saved the republic from an embarrassing increase 
in physical disorganization. While much of this 
disorganization is the result of the incompetence 
and dishonesty of the old régime, some part of it 
can be directly traced to the disposition of the 
revolutionists to experiment ignorantly and _ir- 
responsibly with new ideas. But this is a fault 
which is natural to a democracy and which looks 
in the right direction. The best testimony to the 
moral vitality of the republic consists in its ability 
to hang together in spite of this serious and long- 
continued disarrangement of the mechanism of its 
life. The quality in the Russian people which kept 
them orderly and well behaved during the weeks 
immediately succeeding the overthrow of Czarism, 
when so many of the ordinary safeguards of “ law 
and order’ were suspended, is apparently still in 
the ascendant. All the usual temptations and pro- 
vocations to systematic violence and consequent 
moral disorder have not availed as yet to drive 
them into the sublimation of fratricide. 


It is this bond of mutual consideration and 
democratic fellow-feeling which a successful 
counter-revolution was bound to destroy. Korni- 
loff was clearly seeking to substitute for the rule 
of consent, which Kerensky had striven under so 
many difficulties to sustain, the rule of deliberate 
coercion. How far it is possible and desirable for 
the Kerensky government to meet the apparently 
rising tide of physical disorganization with effec- 
tive resistance, we do not pretend to know, but on 
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one essential point the testimony is sufficient. The 
needed resistance cannot be supplied by a counter- 
revolution without adding moral to physical dis- 
order. The Kerensky government whatever its 
failings is acting on a wise and healing conception 
of its ultimate responsibilities. It is straining every 
point to meet the obligation to its allies of fighting 
until they all agree to quit, and at the same time of 
remaining faithful to the better social vision of the 
Russian democracy. As long as there is any chance 
of its success, counter-revolution in Russia and its 
support outside of Russia is treachery to the com- 
mon cause of the allied enemies of German auto- 
cratic militarism. 

It remains to be seen whether the defeat of the 
counter-revolution, if it has been defeated, will re- 
sult in strengthening or in weakening the Kerensky 
government. For a while it looked as if a victory 
of Kerensky over Korniloff would enable him to 
offer a more vigorous resistance to the Bolsheviki, 
but we can no longer feel sure upon this point. The 
Maximalists are still threatening another counter- 
revolution, the program of which will be to im- 
pose the rule of the wage-earning class in Russia by 
violence and to negotiate an immediate peace. The 
threat is dangerous because many of their moderate 
associates are doubtful about supporting any longer 
a government which seeks to coéperate with a 
middle class in Russia and middle class govern- 
ments in other countries which are exhibiting hostil- 
ity to the revolution. They have remarked the 
recent attitude of the press in France, England and 
in this country. If Kerensky is weakened by the 
Korniloff revolt it will be at least partly the fault 
of the behavior during the crisis of the ruling class 
in France and Great Britain. The suspicion of the 
extreme faction of the Russian revolution has been 
aroused by the ill concealed sympathy of the French 
and British governments with the counter-revolu- 
tion. No wonder they are renewing their agitation 
for the proscription of their opponents and for a 
separate peace. It is one more illustration of the 
inability of French and English statesmen to un- 
derstand the real power and promise of the Rus- 
sian revolution and the effects of their misunder- 
standing in undermining the moral credit of the 
Russian republic and in compromising its safety. 
From the beginning their attitude has been dictated 
exclusively by their chagrin at the military ineffec- 
tiveness of the Russian revolutionary armies. They 
seem to have attached small importance to the de- 
cisive contribution made by the Russian democrats 
to the common cause by its renunciation for their 
own country of imperialist ambitions and by the 
consequent encouragement of a liberal revolt in 
Central Europe against junker domination. A\l- 
though the success of their declared program de- 
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pended in the end on the triumph of moral forces, 
they have been thinking only of the disadvantage- 
ous military consequences of the Russian revolution 
and have not shared its faith in the power of demo- 
cratic ideas to supplement and redeem the work of 
armies. 

Americans have better reason to be satisfied with 
the attitude of their own government during the 
crisis. It gave a clear indication of sympathy with 
Kerensky, and this may have done something to 
repair its past mistakes, but if its more enlightened 
attitude is to be of any avail, it must follow through 
on its new course. Its expressions of sympathy 
need to be reiterated and to be reénforced by the 
most substantial evidences of support. Rarely is 
the government of one republic offered a better op- 
portunity to testify to its faith in its own formative 
ideals by helping them to prevail in another repub- 
lic. But American support, even though afforded 
in generous measure, is not likely to be enough. 
The ability of Kerensky to pull through will de- 
pend not only on the amount and kind of assistance 
which he receives from this country but also and 
even more upon assistance from Russia’s other al- 
lies. If they are helpful, patient and considerate 
of Russia’s needs, Kerensky has a good chance of 
preventing Russia from succumbing to the essenti- 
ally violent program of both counter-revolutionary 
factions. Every word or act of English, French 
and American statesmen, which corroborates the 
suspicions of the Russian revolutionist as to their 
hostility to the socialist and anti-imperialist pro- 
gram of the Russian democracy, tends to undermine 
the morale of the revolution and to prevent Keren- 
sky from keeping the Russian nation true to the anti- 
German alliance and the democratic cause. The 
statesmen who made so many concessions to Rus- 
sian imperialism should be willing to make the con- 
cession of tolerance and patience to the Russian 
democracy. For its own salvation the revolution 
needs peace more than anything else in the world; 
but its leaders are loyally seeking to meet Russian 
national responsibilities to her allies and to con- 
tinue fighting until a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment about the treaty of peace can be reached. 
What they have a right to demand in return is an 
explicit recognition of the invaluable contribution 
which the Russian revolution is making both to the 
job of defeating German militarism and to the 
possible construction after the war is over of an 
enduring peace. The Russian republic may still 
survive, provided it is loyally supported in France 
and England. But if it is misunderstood, scolded, 
suspected and thwarted by its fellow democracies, 
it can hardly fail to become the victim of the ex- 
tremists in Russia who, like the Jacobins in France, 
are waiting to take advantage of foreign hostility. 
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Public Opinion in War Time 


T the recent meeting of the American Alliance 
for Labor and Democracy in Minneapolis, 
Mr. Frank P. Walsh is reported as saying: 


The People’s Council crowd have gone wrong 
largely because of an inability to distinguish between a 
democracy at war and a democracy at peace. They 
are fussing over unimportant matters which are the 
necessary incidents of successful warfare. For any 
man or group of men to attempt to express America’s 
war ends at this critical juncture is little short of 


treason. 


There is of course a great deal to be said for 
this thesis, nearly everything indeed which is 
usually invoked on behalf of autocracy as a better 
instrument of government than democracy. “ De- 
mocracy,” as Lord Northcliffe reminded us the 
other day, “is a bad war maker.” Indeed very 
few would dispute the purely military advantage 
of autocratic government in many respects, and 
most free peoples are ready to subscribe to the 
proposition that as soon as a democracy goes to 
war it should, in the interest of military effective- 
ness, drop many of its peace-time principles, to re- 
sume them as soon as its military job is finished. 

The American people are now in process of ap- 
plying that rule, more particularly with regard to 
one detail: freedom of discussion. There can be 
no doubt that Mr. Walsh (whether correctly re- 
ported or not in this connection) expresses what 
seems to be now the all but universal view. That 
view indeed had, very early jn the war, high gov- 
ernmental encouragement. iscussion of peace 
terms was to be avoided, as such might have an 
enemy origin. ‘It is now a very familiar editorial 
text that controversial matter with reference to 
war aims, to the conditions of peace, or the time 
at which it should be made, can serve none but a 
German purpose by tending to reveal differences 
of opinion, to weaken that unity of intellectual 
front which will, it is hoped, duly impress the 
enemy, to alienate certain Allies, to distract atten- 
tion from the war itself, upon which all moral and 
material forces should now be concentrated. On 
the strength of this thesis the majority of Ameri- 
can newspapers, and those who write for and to 
them, seem to have determined, not merely to with- 
draw from such discussion, but to establish an in- 
tellectual reign of terror which shall make impos- 
sible the existence of any public man or minority 
attempting to raise the question of war aims or the 
time at which the war should end. 

To that end the most conservative and con- 
stitutional press of the country is acquiescing 
in the most doubtful stretching of the law to 
secure the suppression of Socialist or radical 
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publications, searches of the houses of prom- 
inent radicals, the use of state troops to 
disperse duly authorized meetings, or their 
breaking up by “Vigilantes” of one kind or 
another, and even, apparently, the shooting of poli- 
tical dissenters (one day gives us a total of four 
killed in one way or another). Most of these 
measures, governmental and extra-governmental, 
seem to have at least the acquiescence of the pub- 
lic, if the daily press is any indication. / Any atti- 
tude of criticism on the question of the war, one 
even of intellectual speculation on its fundamental 
issues, anything which could be interpreted as 
pacifism, internationalist Socialism, religious non- 
resistance, has, to a large part of the newspaper 
mind of America, become merely treason. 

It is not, however, any legal or governmental 
action, past or likely to occur, which is the impor- 
tant fact in this connection, but the effect of a pre- 
vailing attitude like that just indicated upon the 
political thinking of the average American. 

It is true of course that the country is merely 
going through—with rather more of what may be 
called violent-mindedness—a phase duplicated in 
the experience of England and France during the 
last three years. The press of those countries of 
a couple of years back, it is much less the case 
to-day, shows the same kind of attempt to sup- 
press fundamental discussion of war aims or peace 
conditions. We find early in 1915, for instance, 
an eminent Cambridge historian protesting against 
the “folly of discussing terms of peace,” the 
wickedness of those who “air their views about 
the future peace while peace is not yet in sight,”’ 
and who “do not seem to be aware that in war- 
fare the side which begins to talk about peace is 
held to be the weaker and thereby places itself at 
a disadvantage.”’ The one thing needed is “ to 
clinch the teeth, say nothing and fighton . . . it 
is a time for quiet and determined action to encour- 
age our brave boys at the front by the exhibition 
of that silent and uncomplaining endurance which 
alone can bring a speedy peace.” 


Thus Dr. Holland Rose—two and a half years 
ago. /But the change of attitude which has since 
taken place, both in France and in England, a 
change which political events in those countries are 
daily emphasizing, ought not to be lost upon Ameri- 
cans who desire to keep their heads, and who re- 
gard the accomplishment of their reasoned political 
purpose of more importance than the satisfaction 
of instincts :nd tempers, however natural and hu- 
man such rray be. 

/ If the expression of minority views had been 
permitted or encouraged so as to have provoked 
fuller anc completer discussion of war aims and 
peace terns, the military as well as the political 
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situation to-day would be better than it is. Had 
such discussion gone on, it is unlikely that public 
opinion in England would have sanctioned the 
gross error of the Paris Economic Conference, 
which has done so much to help the enemy govern- 
ments to maintain the morale of their peoples and 
to secure popular support for their policies. French 
and English opinion would have shown greater 
sympathy for and understanding of the Russian 
revolution and made it easier for the revolutionary 
government to deal with its own extremists. (For 
there is now an almost frank admission that both 
the British and French governments have mis- 
handled the Russian situation.) German and Aus- 
trian liberalism would be stronger than it is, and 
autocracy in the two countries correspondingly 
weaker. Such results have obviously a military, 
and not a purely political bearing. 

Such a conclusion cannot be dismissed as a mere 
guess. Speaking broadly, no one to-day denies 
that the Paris Economic Conference was a mis- 
take; that both France and England failed to 
realize the significance of the Russian revolution; 
that public opinion, to put it at its lowest, failed 
to check governmental errors in those respects. In 
fact it dictated the governmental policy. What led 
it so far astray? 

This question touches the fundamental issue of 
that policy of suppressing political non-conformity 
which America seems now to be so ruthlessly adopt- 
ing. In the press discussions of this matter both 
here and in Europe the problem is envisaged main- 
ly as one of minority right. Protest against the pre- 
vailing attitude, so far as it is made at all, is made 
on behalf of the “right” to free speech. The 
implication is that the state should be prepared to 
take some risk in order to preserve a freedom so 
hardly won. 


Such a claim places the matter upon a wholly 
misleading and unsound foundation. If it were 
true that respect for freedom of speech could in- 
voke no greater reason than the right of certain 
individuals to enjoy intellectual exercise unham- 
pered by the needs of the community for common 
action, such a “ right’ should not survive a state 
of war for a single day. But the real reason for 
preserving minority criticism is the need for it on 
the part of the community, of the majority. For 
without it the majority is bound, sooner or later, 
to go wrong, to show defective judgment, to adopt 
and execute disastrous policies; and that even more 
certainly in war than in peace. 

And it is a significant reflection upon the extent 
of any real understanding of the principle of de- 
mocracy, that this one reason, which overrides all 
others in importance, is the reason practically never 
invoked by either party to the discussion. The mat- 
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ter is almost always regarded as a conflict of rights 
between the majority and the minority, or between 
the individual and society. At best we “ tolerate” 
contrary opinion, the very word excluding the idea 
that such is necessary to the common welfare, that 
we cannot possibly manage society successfully 
without it, and that it should be scrupulously pre- 
served to that end. 

Modern democracies no more believe this, of 
course, than Athens believed it when told it by Soc- 
rates, and would be just as angry at the sugges- 
tion that the fit punishment for the intellectual 
“‘ gadfly” who stings the populace into reflection 
is not death—but maintenance in the Prytaneum. 
Being impossible of application as a whole and 
impartially, the rule of “no discussion of peace 
terms ” has been applied with disastrous one-sided- 
ness. The rule means in practice that all advocacy 
of a negotiated conciliatory peace shall cease, but 
not the advocacy of punitive settlements or uncon- 
ditional surrender. The rule has not secured the 
cessation of discussion, far from it. It has only 
meant the prohibition of liberal contribution to 
that discussion. There has been in the Allied coun- 
tries a plentiful discussion of terms by the very 
people who declared that they should not be dis- 
cussed. Sir Edward Carson, for instance, who 
spoke so vigorously just recently on the undesira- 
bility of the discussion of terms, warmly supported 
the Paris Economic Conference, which was a dis- 
cussion of terms in a way that has proved im- 
measurably mischievous to the Allied cause. 
There has been no restraint, either by authority 
or public opinion, of the kind of peace discussion 
carried on by the Morning Post, or The Daily 
Express, or Blackwoods, or John Bull, and these 
papers have, thanks to the encouragement of 
the enemy governments, obtained very full circula- 
tion in Germany and Austria, to the advantage 
of pan-Germanism and the disadvantage of Ger- 
man liberalism. 

But reaction upon enemy morale and policy is 
not perhaps the most important result of the sup- 
pression or restraint of minority opinion. Of most 
importance is its effect upon our own capacity to 
keep our political judgment sound and discerning; 
for if we cannot do that the peace is bound to be 
a bad one at the last, whatever our military situa- 
tion. And it is humanly impossible for such judg- 
ment to be well balanced when virtually all expres- 
sion of political opinion during long periods is left 
to one party, and that the party of extreme and 
often passionate feeling. Even if the minorities 
were altogether wrong, if there were nothing 
worth consideration in their point of view, their 
expression would still be necessary to check the 
momentum of certain movements of public feeling 
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and opinion and political action resulting there. 
from. If the reader doubts the need of such 
check or balance, let him consider the significance 
of certain phenomena of recent public opinion in 
England, much less subject to violent oscillations 
than the United States. Before the war the aver. 
age Englishman would have regarded the sugges. 
tion that he be guided by the political judgment 
of men like Mr. Horatio Bottomley or Mr. Leo 
Maxse as a preposterous joke. Yet in two or three 
years the influence of those publicists has _be- 
come enormous. Have we any reason to believe 
that they have suddenly grown in political wis- 
dom? No one suggests it. Their influence has 
increased simply because the creed which they 
preach is, in reality, the only one allowed free ex- 
pression and because the temper of violence which 
they voice belongs naturally to the war time, while 
the proper drag upon it in the shape of the ad- 
vocacy of more considered judgments has been 
withdrawn. They might well be in a crisis—they 
may have been in certain of the English Cabinet 
crises—the determinant factor. 

For this onesided suppression of popular discus- 
sion of war aims or peace terms has not insured any 
of the European governments immunity from sud- 
den gales of popular criticism. It has only meant 
that criticism, since the policy of withholding infor- 
mation on essential points has been pushed very far, 
must have been in large part very ill informed. 
The English press in 1914 insisted that any critical 
discussion of Sir Edward Grey’s statesmanship 
should be regarded as an act of treason, an en- 
couragement to the Germans. Yet this did not 
save him, in 1916, from the fury of those self-same 
journalists, who, then with equal violence, insisted 
that any defense of his statesmanship was proof 
positive of pro-Germanism. And, as we know, 
they “ put it across.” Though there be no real 
discussion, public opinion still rules, but it is of 
the wayward and fitful type, which always goes 
with an incapacity quietly to tolerate a contrary 
view, to hear a hostile argument. 

Is it that kind of opinion which will rule at the 
time of the settlement, make and unmake govern- 
ments, dictate policies? For while it is true that 
public opinion will be perfectly ready to surrender 
such things as the adjustment of Balkan frontiers 
into the hands of the government, the very parties 
who would now make criticism of the government 
an act of treason will absolutely refuse to leave 
to it the major decisions. If it shoul appear, for 
instance, that the administration had decided that, 
from the point of view of making the future safe 
for democracy, it would be better to sa:re the Rus- 
sian revolution by an early peace and sacrifice the 
winning back of Alsace for France, you'would get 
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an explosion of opinion to which it could not be 
indifferent. And from another quarter there would 
come a bombardment just as severe if it should 
appear that America, for the purposes of its policy, 
had decided upon a naval alliance with Great Brit- 
ain. The decision on such questions as these—deci- 
sions upon which the future of the world will de- 
pend—will be made by public opinion in one form 
or another. If that opinion has never focussed 
fundamental questions like those just suggested its 
decisions will depend upon the mere hazard of 
newspaper or party stampede, the chance hobby 
of some influential newspaper proprietor, the move 
of some political leader, or the still more fortuitous 
hazards of sheer mob hypnotism. 

The question is whether the public opinion 
which will have the last word shall be an informed 
or a misinformed one; accustomed to balance con- 
siderations—to discussion, that is—or to act by 
its first passion. Wisdom, in these matters at least, 
there cannot be without discussion, without that 
intellectual interest and inquiry which comes of 
being challenged in fundamental beliefs. It is the 
ofice of those minorities that we are now sup- 
pressing—of the internationalists, the Socialists, 
the pacifists—to furnish that challenge, to keep 
the discussion alive and vital by raising over and 
over again the fundamental issues. Without some 
such stimulus it will be impossible to develop the 
“ political-mindedness ’’ so necessary to sound 
judgment. These very elementary truths we are 
in real danger of forgetting. 


The Future of German 
Commerce 


HE President’s assurance that a chastened 

and pacified Germany will not need to fear 
an inter-Allied commercial union directed against 
her cannot fail to make a profound impression 
upon the minds of those Germans who are inclin- 
ing toward peace. The rehabilitation of its for- 
eign trade is the only salvation for a country poor 
in natural resources and struggling under a war 
debt equal to one-fourth of its entire private wealth, 
carrying an interest charge equal to one-tenth of 
its aggregate of private incomes. But does the 
President’s rejection of the project of an economic 
league against Germany suffice in itself to convince 
the Germans that they may lay down their arms 
and proceed confidently to the work of restoring 
their foreign trade and their domestic prosperity? 
The question is of the utmost importance. Not 
even an unalloyed democracy can be expected to 
accept voluntarily a peace that may entail economic 
strangulation. Nor, if such a peace is forced upon 
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it, can it be counted upon to put away all projects 
for a new trial of strength when the international 
conjuncture may appear more propitious. 

What the Germans know is that whether eco- 
nomic leagues are formed or not, there are forces 
at work in the world that threaten to handicap 
their foreign trade. Their best customers before 
the war were the nations now leagued against them. 
Will England, France, Russia, Italy, Belgium and 
the United States take German goods so freely as 
before the war? What Russia may do is pure 
speculation. In the other countries it is probable 
that the tide will set more strongly than ever 
in the direction of protectionism. And protec- 
tionism, even if not explicitly directed against 
Germany, must operate to curtail German trading 
opportunities. 

But are we justified in assuming that the na- 
tions associated in a crusade for political liberalism 
will incline toward a policy of economic restric- 
tion? Unfortunately there is no historical rela- 
tion between political and economic liberalism. The 
two greatest republics in the world, the United 
States and France, have pursued the most narrowly 
restrictionist commercial policies. This may have 
been a purely accidental matter. It will not be an 
accidental matter that will incline the liberal na- 
tions toward protectionism after the war. 

Under military necessity every belligerent state 
is establishing all manner of industries that cannot 
well survive free international competition when 
peace returns. Our own chemical industries are in 
point. Many industries that were quite able to 
meet international competition before the war are 
being extended under unprecedented conditions of 
cost. Our ocean shipping may serve for illustra- 
tion. Whether ships are constructed by private 
yards or by the government, the cost per ton must 
greatly exceed costs prevailing before the war. We 
shall press the construction of ships with the utmost 
vigor, regardless of costs, until peace is concluded. 
And afterward, we shall have a large volume of 
tonnage that will find great difficulty in earning 
interest and sinking charges on its capital cost, 
under conditions of competition. Perhaps we shall 
write off the cost of the ships, as a war expense, 
and let them earn what they can. We shall find 
difficulty in applying a similar policy to the land 
industries built up under similar conditions of 
excessive costs. 

It is not merely capital interests, but labor in- 
terests as well, that will be menaced by the intense 
international competition that will in all probability 
follow the conclusion of peace. Wages in all the 
belligerent states have risen markedly. They have 
not risen so rapidly as the cost of living, it is true, 
but this is all the more reason why, after the war 
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when prices fall, labor should stubbornly resist all 
tendencies toward a restoration of the old levels. 
Let it be argued that wages must come down to 
meet foreign competition, and labor’s reply will be, 
Exclude foreign competition. Granted that pro- 
tection cannot maintain wartime prosperity for all 
industrial capital and labor, can we doubt that the 
influence of these interests will be thrown in the 
direction of protection? And to these interests we 
must now add a considerable agrarian interest. 
This year we are to have something better than two- 
dollar wheat. Next year wheat is to command two 
dollars. What of the year following, when Rus- 
sia will probably be producing great surpluses, 
Indian and Australian supplies will find sufficient 
bottoms, and Argentina will harvest greatly ex- 
tended fields? American farmers will demand 
protection, as will also British, French, Italian, 
Belgian. 

Neither President nor Pope can assure the Ger- 
mans so favorable opportunities in the Allied 
markets as they would have enjoyed if they had not 
inaugurated this disastrous war. But cannot the 
Germans turn to the neutral states and the vast 
undeveloped regions of the world? Here is a 
market capable of unlimited expansion. And what 
is more essential, here is a source of much of the 
raw material Germany needs not only for her for- 
eign trade but for domestic use. 

Germany cannot dispense with the copper and 
cotton of the United States, but from these sup- 
plies she is in no danger of being excluded. She 
cannot dispense conveniently with nitrates from 
Chili, rubber from South America and the East 
Indies, zinc from the British possessions, hides and 
skins from Asia and South America. There are 
also numerous minor staples to be had only from 
the neutrals or from the world’s colonial domains 
that Germany must have for the full development 
of her industries. What assurance can Germany 
be given that she will not suffer from unfavorable 
discriminations here? 

So far as neutral territory is concerned, Germany 
needs rio formal assurances. When she makes 
peace, she will be received on equal terms with 
other nations in all Latin America and in the Dutch 
East Indies. But this is after all a restricted trad- 
ing domain for so vast an industrial power as that 
of Germany. What is of much greater concern 
to the German commercial statesman is the treat- 
ment that is to be accorded to his nationals in the 
colonial possessions of the countries now fighting 
Germany. Now that the African colonies of Ger- 
many are as good as lost, the whole of Africa would 
be closed against Germany if the Allied nations 
were to adopt an exclusive colonial policy. The 
whole of southern Asia, except the Dutch islands, 
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would be closed by such a policy, and how much 
of China would remain open to Germany after 
Japan has cashed in on her claims upon the Allies 
must remain problematical. 

Prior to the war the open door policy was pur- 
sued by the British in all their non-settlement 
colonies, by all the Powers, with some minor ex- 
ceptions, in equatorial Africa, by the Dutch in the 
East Indies and by the French, under the compul- 
sion of German sabre-rattling, in Morocco. But 
a political tendency toward the closed door was 
unmistakably in evidence. We closed the door to 
the Philippines. The French closed up Tunis; the 
Japanese and Russians made the position of the 
foreign trader in Manchuria difficult, and even 
England developed a powerful movement toward 
imperial federation that contained at least the pos- 
sibility of the closed door in her vast colonial 
domains. 

What are to be the tendencies in colonial policy 
after the war? This is a question to which the 
Allied Powers have probably given little attention. 
It is a question, we must assume, that excites as 
grave concern in the German mind as does the ques- 
tion of an Inter-Allied commercial league. For 
such a league, after all, would bear within it the 
seeds of its own destruction. It would run counter 
to the protectionist forces in the several nations. 
But there are no similar forces working against the 
adoption by each of the Allied nations of an ex- 
clusive colonial policy. Indeed, such a policy would 
be almost a direct corollary of protectionism. If 
the French, for example, intend more rigorously 
than ever to exclude foreign competition from their 
home market, they are likely to strive also toward 
a more rigorous exclusion of competition from 
colonial markets under their control. 

Colonial policy can no longer be considered a 
matter of purely national concern. At least na- 
tions that are fighting for humanity and democracy 
cannot morally hold territories inhabited by races 
alien in blood, in language, in culture, except as 
trustees for humanity. And this trusteeship is not 
compatible with a policy of selfish commercial 
monopoly. Nations that are fighting to establish 
peace on a permanent basis cannot rationally pur- 
sue a colonial policy that leads directly to war. 
This the policy of exclusion does, without ques- 
tion. With all due allowance for German national 
arrogance and lust for military adventure for its 
own sake, every candid student of international af- 
fairs must assign a prominent place among the 
causes of the world war to the policy of colonial 
exclusion. Why did Germany yearn so savagely 
for Asia Minor and Mesopotamia? Because she 
hoped to engross the trading opportunities and the 
natural resources of those lands for her nationals. 
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Why did this seem to the average German, by no 
means an unethical human being, a highly moral 
purpose? Because other nations were pursuing a 
similar policy, and if all adopted it, as they might 
have done, the sunshine of German prosperity 
might have been permanently dimmed. Autocratic 
Germany responded to the putative menace with 
fire and sword. How will a democratic Germany 
respond to a similar menace in the future? 

President Wilson has shattered one of the pillars 
of German moral belligerency by his veto upon 
selfish economic leagues. Will he leave intact the 
other pillar, exclusive colonial policies? 


According to Gender 


HE war is changing even the ‘“ Woman's 
Page.” In metropolitan papers it exists as 
only a sort of vestigial structure. Jam-tart recipes 
and chiffon-blouse patterns have been superseded by 
expert advice on wartime economy. This appears 
under headings that modestly appeal to the ‘ house- 
keeper,” not delimiting the whole field of women’s 
interests to the pickling of young cucumbers. Some 
women must have impressed some editors that 
though they desired emancipation neither from 
tarts nor from chiffons their range of interests had 
stretched a little further. Exit therefore the 
Woman's Page, as such, from most papers of 
national importance. 

The war has still plenty of work to do. Examine 
any fairly representative collection of papers out- 
side New York City. Almost invariably they 
radiate a conception of woman corresponding to 
that of the earnest fashion authority who wrote 
in one of her recent bulletins to a large newspaper 
circuit: ‘“‘ Women there are, precious little tidbits 
of humanity, who should never wear dignity 
dresses, because they are weighted down and their 
personality is all but extinguished by such attire.” 
The papers who publish “ Things of interest to 
Women ” go several steps further. They seem to 
apply this doctrine of the tidbit’s precarious per- 
sonality to every woman. They try to shelter her 
from dignity’s extinguishing power by focusing her 
eye on a medley of ‘‘ How to remove peach stains. 
Cure for wrinkles. Pongee underwear. Banana 
Delight. What the mirror tells. Care of Baby 
insummer. How to have beautiful hands. When 
to wear ear-rings.” 

There is of course no reason to be agitated about 
it. If one does not value the information, cut from 
a Southern newspaper, that one’s face can be kept 
nice and pink by rubbing it every night with fresh 
strawberry juice, one can skip it; along with the 
dubious suggestion that to cure a severe cold one 
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need only sprinkle the bedding plentifully with 
turpentine. Nor is it necessary to read the fiction 
that the management deems suited to the Woman's 
Page, the moist Confessions of a Wile, or the ex- 
tended Revelations of Honeymoon House. All 
these irritations can be easily enough avoided. 
What remains is the annoyance over wasted space. 
The little actual information printed here can be 
obtained far more authoritatively elsewiiere from 
the magazines that frankly cater to the tradi- 
tionally feminine interests. Those interests are 
well taken care of without aid from the news- 
papers. If the daily press feels that it must 
segregate items of special importance to women it 
need not encroach on the territory of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Witness the admirable column, 
Are Women People? conducted by Alice Duer 
Miller in the Sunday Tribune. Until women’s 
struggle for recognition as “ people’’ is nearer a 
successful finish than it is now, segregation for their 
news is perhaps a good thing. The press could 
really accomplish something by giving a definite 
page to the record of women’s hopes and achieve- 
ments as citizens of the world. The suffrage 
problem, the trade union problem, the equal pay 
for equal work problem, all these and others are 
being precipitated by the war, and they furnish 
material for the conducting of several pages, being 
further supplemented by the women’s activities 
growing directly out of phe war. 

But material or no material, it will be a long 
while before any such sublimation of the Woman's 
Page is more than accidental. For this there is a 
fundamental reason, an insidious reason, one 
almost impossible to fight. The tidbit conception 
still pervades the newspaper mind. It breaks out 
most obviously in the recipe and pattern miscel- 
lany but its real strength is in that journalistic atti- 
tude which makes even metropolitan reporters 
worry whether a woman elected to public office 
has brown or red hair and whether she wears 
crépe or gingham dresses. The records of suf- 
frage show that women are gradually becoming 
recognized as people in the eyes of the law, but the 
record of events in any newspaper shows that the 
eyes of the press are yet as those of a very recent 
kitten when it comes to separating 2 woman's 
achievements from the fact that she is a woman. 
The number of examples is equal to the number 
of times women step into publicity. 


No-fact about Ruth Law’s career was more 
copiously dwelt upon than her asking for powder 
directly after that first sensational flight. Prob 
ably it wasn’t a fact, but if so it was distended out 
of all relation to its importance. It was inflated 
even to a sub-headline: “ Ruth Law Demands 
Powder From First Woman Met.” Very much 
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as if an account of one of Guynemer’s exploits 
should herald in heavy type that soon after 
descending he wanted a shave. Another example 
is Mrs. Grace Humiston. Not one of her many 
interviewers failed to publish the precise warp, 
woof, and pattern of whatever dress she happened 
to wear, and one report stated authoritatively that 
she seemed to be fond of her home, because she 
kept in telephonic touch with domestic affairs when 
she was at her office. But the most shining instance 
of recent record is Miss Jeannette Rankin, Con- 
gresswoman from Montana. The exact nuance 
of her hair was controversial newspaper matter for 
weeks after her election. Conservative organs 
proclaimed in long paragraphs that she made her 
own hats and dresses and a certain “ wonderful 
lemon meringue pie.” Even the editorial writer 
took a whack: “ The first official ‘appearance of a 
woman in Congress was a gladsome affair. We 
believe that if the spirit of the Fathers had been 
consulted as to her most becoming attire on such 
an occasion, they would have chosen black 
Georgette crépe over white, trimmed in black satin 
with a white collar and white yoke; which was 
what she had on. They might have objected be- 
cause she wore no hat, but that is nothing for any- 
one to be certain about.”’ In the same editorial 
comes an excellent sample of that newspaper face- 
tiousness which is another manifestation of the 
tidbit conception, “ Alas that Representative 
Rankin should have voted for Jim Mann when 
there were so many handsomer, more patriotic 
males all about her. And shouldn’t she for the 
sake of suffrage have voted for herself?” 

The paper quoted writes, of course, only accord- 
ing to its anti-suffrage lights. But although the 
radical press has a more cordial tone, it too is 
afflicted with a certain myopia in the matter of 
distinguishing between woman and her achieve- 
ments. One New York advocate of woman suf- 
frage writes enthusiastically of a speech made by 
Miss Rankin at a gathering in her honor: “ Her 
white chiffon dress fluttered in the breeze of her 
own eloquence. Her white satin cloak lay over 
the back of the chair, and her white satin pumps 
were small and dainty. She was a débutante at 
the coming-out party of women into the class of 
real people.”” There is a kindly intention here, but 
there is also a little of the joy of the dog-owner 
whose Pomeranian has successfully toured the 
room on its hindlegs, “‘ the marvel being not that it 
walks so well, but that it walks at all.” The 
marvel is enhanced by emphasizing the doggish- 
ness of the dog, by proving that it is no advanced 
circus-brute with uncanine aspirations, but that it 
can do this artful thing and still remain in its 
decorative lap-dog sphere. All unconscious, no 
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doubt, of any such undercurrent the benevolent 
newspaper tries to crown the success of its suffrage 
protegée by insisting on her entire femininity, the 
authentic femininity of height of heel and depth 
of powder. 

It is for a different reason that a hostile paper 
writes of Miss Rankin: ‘“ Even after entering 
politics, she refused to forsake the old household 
arts, cooking and needlework.” Here it seems to 
be the motive of fear reassured. It is a throb of 
almost pathetic relief. Domestic anarchy may 
darken the future, but one of its harbingers can 
make lemon meringue pie and the cataclysm is at 
least postponed. Yet whether moved by pride or 
by anxiety the journalistic attitude toward woman 
outside her Victorian sphere appears essentially the 
same. Almost half the news-emphasis is sex- 
emphasis. That this was the natural position to 
take against the first feminine interlopers, one can 
easily understand. It is less easy to see why it 
should still be so all-pervasive. Perhaps it is the 
crystallization of an attitude into a habit, a far 
more tenacious evil. But even for this ill the war 
may prove an unexpected panacea. Not the most 
reactionary paper can afford space to the appear- 
ance and domestic accomplishments of each imper- 
sonal unit in a regiment of girl soldiers, or to each 
and every member of an army of women workers. 
By sheer force of numbers if by nothing else women 
will attain to the status of people, of ordinary 
human beings, allowed to pursue their unphoto- 
graphed way in whatever vocation they may 
choose; and when they deserve comment getting 
it not according to gender but on the actual merits 
of the case. And in that day there shall be no 
more Woman's Pages, nor shall reporters worry 
whether a woman treads the halls of Congress in 
high-heeled shoes or in Groundgrippers. 
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The Hungarian Upheaval 


have failed to recognize the Hungarian gov- 

ernment and the Hungarian people as sig- 
nificant elements in the vast complex of efforts, 
resources, ambitions and fears that determines the 
power and policies of the Central Empires. While 
many of the spokesmen of Allied liberal opinion 
are careful to draw the line between the German 
people and their autocratic rulers, no similar effort 
has been made to recognize the cleavage within 
the Hungarian state between the imperialistic 
junker party, the followers of Count Tisza, and the 
mass of Hungarian people, oppressed and exploited 
to a degree unknown in the Germany of modern 
industrial welfare and universal Reichstag suffrage. 
But if the Allied statesmen and publicists have com- 
mitted a grave error in not having made this dis- 
crimination up to the present, a continuance of the 
neglect assumes proportions which verge upon 
criminal folly now that the rapid development of 
liberalism which has followed the fall of Count 
Tisza has resulted in the rise to supreme power 
of decidedly anti-war liberals and more or less pro- 
nounced anti-German radicals. 

The succession to the premiership of Dr. Alex- 
ander Wekerle after the brief régime of the pro- 
gressive and well intentioned but somewhat luke- 
warm Count Esterhazy comes as the climax of a 
democratic upheaval. It signifies that the junker 
rule of Count Tisza has lost the last remains of its 
credit with the people, and that the influences mak- 
ing for quick peace, a real reconciliation with the 
present enemies and thoroughgoing internal re- 
forms, have completely gained the ascendency. 
Hungarian junkerism, the power which more than 
any other precipitated the great conflict, seems to 
have reached its downfall. Indeed, its loss of 
prestige and power is irretrievable if the diplomacy 
of the Allies is sufficiently alert to seize this 
supreme opportunity to array the democratic forces 
of Hungary against the extremists of Berlin. 

It would lead too far to analyze the reasons for 
this failure of Allied diplomacy to divide Hun- 
garian public opinion and thereby to hasten demo- 
cratic fermentation within the Central Powers. 
Let it suffice to point out that the Entente govern- 
ments, first to satisfy Russian imperialism and later 
to secure Italian and Rumanian participation in 
the war, were compelled to make the partition of 
the Dual Monarchy and of Hungary itself (next 
to the destruction of Prussian militarism) the chief 
item of their program. The disgraceful course of 
the Austro-Hungarian government toward Serbia, 
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for which an overwhelming share of responsibility 
rests upon Count Tisza, and the oppression of the 
Slavic and Rumanian nationalities in Hungary, 
combined to lend a color of justice to this demand 
for breaking up the Hungarian state. 

As a matter of fact it is doubtful whether the 
statesmen of the western Allies have ever examined 
carefully and without prejudice the internal 
troubles of Hungary. The oppression of the non- 
Magyar peoples has been the most widely adver- 
tised but not the most serious of these internal 
difficulties. It has been commonplace to accept at 
face value the allegations of the Slovak, Jugoslay 
and Rumanian protagonists that these subject races 
have been suffering under the ruthless rule of nine 
or ten million Magyars. That this is far from 
being an accurate description of the political situa- 
tion in Hungary is evident when it is considered 
that for two decades the Magyar radicals and 
Socialists have waged a bitter fight upon what they 
have called the “ fiction of Magyar ascendency,” 
and which in reality has been the incredibly brutal 
political oppression and economic exploitation of 
twenty million Magyars, Slovaks, Rumanians and 
Croatians by a plunderbund of junker landowners, 
Jewish captains of industry and finance and Catho- 
lic ecclesiastics. Universal suffrage and a demo- 
cratic land reform were opposed by the junker 
party with the argument that such innovations 
would inevitably put an end to Magyar national 
ascendency. As to the question of subject races, 
the attitude of the Magyar radicals and Socialists 
has always been that Slovaks, Rumanians and 
Croatians suffered not only the political and eco- 
nomic oppression which was their lot in common 
with the Magyar peasantry and laboring classes, 
but also the surplus grievance of being governed 
by a corrupt and antiquated county administration, 
by junkers who did not speak their tongue and who 
looked down upon them as not only an inferior 
class but an inferior race. 

Radicals and Socialists were tireless in pointing 
out the supreme danger brought upon the Dual 
Monarchy and upon Europe in general through the 
foreign policy of the Magyar junkers. By keep- 
ing up hatred between Magyar and Slav, peoples 
destined by historical past and economic future for 


peaceful coéperation, and above all by utilizing all 
means to strangle Serbian agricultural competition, 
this policy aligned Hungary with the adventurous 
imperialists and militarists of Potsdam and im- 


posed upon the country military bur 


its capacity. Before the Socialist party convention 
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held in October, 1913, Dr. Sigmund Kunfi, one of 
the most brilliant minds of the Hungarian Social- 
ists, charged the junkers openly with conjuring the 
menace of a European war through their Serbian 
policy of closing the Hungarian frontier to Serbian 
products and of refusing simultaneously to allow 
Serbia an outlet on the Adriatic. Half a year later, 
in May and June, 1914, the leader of the radicals, 
Count Michael Karolyi, actually entered into nego- 
tiations with political circles in Paris and Petro- 
grad, therefrom expecting support against the com- 
mon enemy, the imperialism of Prussian and 
Magyar junkers. 

Unfortunately for Hungary and for Europe, 
these overtures were stopped short by the assassina- 
tion of the Crown Prince in the Bosnian capital. 
It is by no means improbable that had the out- 
break of the war been delayed another five years, 
it might have found the nations differently arrayed. 
As it was, the utilizing of the Sarajevo outrage in 
working up the sentiment of the people, and the 
Russian mobilization order which actually preceded 
those of Germany and Austria-Hungary, enabled 
Count Tisza to convince practically the entire Hun- 
garian nation that a war of self-defense was being 
forced upon them by a conspiracy of powerful foes 
bent on the destruction of Hungarian statehood. 

That it was possible for Count Tisza to keep up 
this plea of self-defense, through three years of 
superhuman suffering and sacrifice, is due above 
all to the attitude of the Allied governments and 
the Allied press. These did not let a single oppor- 
tunity pass without emphasizing that a victory of 
the Entente would be identical with the breaking 
up of the Hungarian state. To be sure, such an 
outcome would have meant for the Hungarian 
junkers an extermination only too well earned. 
But for the Magyar radical it would have meant 
the extinction of the hope of a democratized and 
federalized Hungary with its place in the con- 
federacy of the south-eastern democracies. It 
would have pitted against each other a number of 
chauvinistic and imperialistic states with Magyar 
minorities gasping for the very breath of life in 
the midst of each, so many small Ulsters without 
England and English Tory party to back them up, 
a sort of perpetual Second Balkan War with the 
heirs of Hungary struggling for the heritage of the 
Magyar. To such a prospect practically the entire 
Hungarian nation preferred the hardships of war. 

But since the end of May, 1917, the state of 
things in Hungary has undergone a tremendous 
change. Count Tisza is gone from the seat of 
power, never to return unless the policies promul- 
gated by the Morning Post and Le Matin are 
made the official program of London, Paris and 
Washington. The collapse of his rule was due to 
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an irresistible wave of public opinion demanding 
the instant achievement of democratic reforms, 
above all of universal and equal suffrage with the 
ballot. But that this demand could acquire the 
potency necessary for the overturn of the junkers 
is due to the fact that the foremost desire of both 
the Hungarian people and of King Charles is a 
quick achievement of peace. 

The intolerable hardships, above all the scarcity 
of food, the constant sacrifice of thousands of men, 
and the untiring propaganda of radicals and 
Socialists have combined in bringing about in the 
mind of the Hungarian people the realization that 
they were compelled to fight for no purpose, or, 
worse still, for the purpose of somebody else. The 
entrance of America into the war afforded Count 
Karolyi an opportunity, among others, to drive 
home the point that after all it cannot be worth 
while for Hungary to fight against the combina- 
tion of all the democracies in the interest of Prus- 
sian ruthlessness. But the event that doomed the 
Hungarian junker party was the announcement by 
the Russian government of the peace formula of 
no conquests and indemnities. Hungary, which 
was hurried into the war by the dread of Muscovite 
imperialism, was made to see that Muscovite im- 
perialism was no more and that the Hungarian 
people had nothing to fear from the great rising 
democracy in the east. Whatever the ambitions of 
the Magyar junkers have been, the Hungarian 
people themselves have never dreamed of con- 
quest. Thus it has not been too difficult for the 
radicals to convince the majority of the people 
that the one insurmountable obstacle to peace was 
the régime of Count Tisza and the junkers, and 
that the way to overthrow this obstacle lay through 
universal suffrage. 

Fortunately for the cause of democracy, this 
time the interests of the Hungarian people coin- 
cided with the desires of the new King. Charles 
IV seems to have realized from the very begin- 
ning of his reign that the only chance for the survi- 
val of his house and of the Austro-Hungarian com- 
bination was a quick peace, and that an all-power- 
ful Prussia was anything but a blessing for Austria 
and the Hapsburgs. Consequently he was inclined 
to support the Hungarian people against Count 
Tisza, the exponent of uncompromising Prussian- 
ism. By giving his consent to the democratic re- 
forms and by ridding Hungary of the junker gov- 
ernment he inclined to enhance the possibilities of 
an agreement with the Allies. Accordingly, Count 
Tisza was discarded, and the reforms promised. 
It is noteworthy that the fall of Tisza came almost 
simultaneously with the endorsement by Count 
Czernin of the Russian peace formula, and it is to 
be recalled that as an adherent of Trialism, or 
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the plan of an independent Jugeslav state as a 
third unit within the Hapsburg combination, Count 
Czernin was always bitterly hated by the Magyar 
junkers. 

But the double aim of peace and democracy was 
not yet achieved by the fall of Count Tisza. 
Though discredited and hated in the country at 
large, the late premier still commanded the corrupt 
majority in the House of Representatives. To 
secure the connivance of this majority or else to 
bring about its disruption and a secession of the 
more progressive members, Count Maurice 
Esterhazy, a moderate liberal, was called to the 
premiership. His chief recommendation was his 
friendly relation with Count Tisza, where 
Andrassy, the liberal leader noted as a pacifist and 
a friend of England, would have been entirely 
unacceptable to the Parliament majority. Two of 
the most prominent spokesmen of the radicals, 
however, Count Theodore Batthyany and Dr. 
William Vazsonyi, were named as members of the 
cabinet which expected support from the so-called 
suffrage block, the coalition that was made up of 
the liberals and radicals, and the more progressive, 
more opportunist members of Count Tisza’s fol- 
lowing. This combination, it appears, was not 
effected. The general discontent and the demand 
for reforms and peace gained in strength, and 
Count Esterhazy was succeeded by Dr. Alexander 
Wekerle, one of the shrewdest and most far- 
sighted of Magyar statesmen with an eminently 
liberal record, who immediately promised to put 
through the entire program of the Radicals. 


The lesson to be drawn from the Hungarian up- 
heaval is of great significance. The Allies assert 
that they want to create peace, through democracy. 
In the case of Hungary they have a magnificent 
chance of helping to create democracy through the 
promise of peace, and with the support of Hun- 
garian democracy, to establish the peace of Europe 
and the world. If the Allies offer liberal terms of 
peace to Hungary, which mean a guaranty of the 
territorial integrity of the Hungarian state and 
nothing else, Hungarian democracy will be enabled 
not only to take care of itself, but also to exert 
very palpable and effectual pressure on Germany 
in the interest of a democratic peace. If the double 
distinction of President Wilson, first as between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, and then as be- 
tween Prussian autocracy and the German people, 
is a wedge driven into the fighting unity of the 
Central Empires, a declaration of the Allies that 
they wish to see Hungarian independence and ter- 
ritorial unity safeguarded would infinitely increase 
the division. A Hungary which has no reason to 
continue fighting, which has every reason to stop 
the war and to bring her present ally to terms 
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either by backing up liberal opinion in Germany, or 
by directly threatening Prussian junkerdom, a Hun- 
gary whose resolute advocacy of peace will be hailed 
with delight by war-weary Austria and even Bul- 
garia, taking a stand which at the same time would 
transform the vague and idealistic peace utterances 
of the young Emperor-King and of Count Czernin 
into palpable realities, would make up amply for 
the collapse of Russian power, and would be, in 
fact, the most effective factor in bringing about a 
quick conclusion of the war. 


Moreover, by declaring for the territorial in- 
tegrity of Hungary the Allies would effect the 
realization of one of their most important war 
aims, the final democratization of an important 
member of the Central European group. Hungary, 
where the forces that make for progress have at 
last gained the upper hand, needs an atmosphere 
of peace to work out her own problems in a way 
that would make her a fit and worthy member in 
a league of European democracies. The phrase 
“territorial integrity’? when uttered by Count 
Tisza meant, beside some implications as to read- 
justment of the southern frontier for “ strategic 
reasons,” chiefly the territorial integrity of millions 
of acres held by a few hundred junker families and 
a dozen or so bishops, and the political status quo 
ante maintained by bayonet and corruption. When 
used by a Hungarian government committed to 
the Radicals the same phrase means an indivisible 
Hungarian state, but a state imbued with the 
ideals of western democracy, a state reconstructed 
on the basis of equal and universal suffrage with 
the ballot, a modern land system and full enfran- 
chisement, political, cultural and economic, of the 
non-Magyar nationalities, probably with a form 
of combined local and racial autonomy and with 
the ultimate prospect of federalism on the Swiss 
model. Such a Hungary would not only gladly 
assist in the restitution of the former kingdom of 
Serbia, it would also support the Serbian claim to 
an adequate seaport as a demand of justice and 
European safety. Such a Hungary would cer- 
tainly have no difficulties in coming to an under- 
standing with the great Jugoslav state, uniting 
within its boundaries Croatians, Slovenes, Dalma- 
tians and probably Serbians and Bosnians. The 
formation of this great state, with the guaranty of 
an outlet for Hungary on the Adriatic, will prob- 
ably have to be effected prior to the establishment 
of a federated south-eastern Europe, predicted 
more than half a century ago by the greatest of 
Magyar patriots, Louis Kossuth. Such a con- 
federacy of the independent Magyar, Jugoslay, 
Rumanian and Bulgarian democracies would be 
again the only safe barrier against a possibly re- 
vived Prussian “ Drang nach Osten.”’ 
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It seems more than probable, on the other hand, 
that an absolute refusal of the Allies to give this 
chance to the newly born Hungarian democracy, 
recommended by justice and their own interests, 
would result in the return of Count Tisza to 
dictatorship and in the bracing up of Magyar 
junkerdom for a last ditch fight. A junker Hun- 
gary was a potent factor in the outbreak of the 
war; a liberalized Hungary might be equally ef- 


fectual in assuring a stable and just peace. 
EUGENE S. BAGGER. 


By Way of Westminster 


VENSONG was just over in Westminster 

Abbey, the choir had finished singing ‘‘ God 
Save the King,” at which officers and men home 
on leave or out from hospital stood at attention, 
and the devout filed out through the great South 
door, where a small group of American bluejackets 
was buying picture postcards of this the chief of 
all Britain’s shrines. Across the Square a crowd 
was waiting outside the House of Commons, wait- 
ing to see the Members drive out, after hearing 
Mr. Arthur Henderson’s speech justifying his 
action with regard to the Stockholm Conference. 
Overhead little fleecy clouds floated in the hazy 
summer sky. It was an ideal day for an air raid, 
and far off somewhere the anti-aircraft guns were 
cracking and exploding at practice, and it needed 
but the dull heavy boom of dropping bombs to 
make Londoners think a raid was actually in 
progress. 

As a matter of fact, London was not being 
raided—at least not by aircraft. But suddenly the 
endless trafic around Whitehall and Parliament 
Street stopped. The road going over Westminster 
Bridge was clear, and there came the sound of 
men’s voices, singing. Shouting is not infrequently 
heard in this quarter, and cheering too, sometimes. 
But one hardly ever sings along Whitehall or over 
Westminster Bridge. And this singing was some- 
what unusual: it was jolly and rollicking, and 
rather un-English, in fact. It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish words and music above the hum of traffic 
in a great city; one hears a confusion of varying 
sounds, and at times it is possible to separate 
some one particular sound from the great 
cacophony that is going on around. And so it be- 
came possible to pick out this one, as it came nearer 
and more distinct. 

And somewhere near Bridge Street, just oppo- 
site the Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament, 
where Big Ben is silent because of the war, the 
sound defined itself. It became something 
familiar, and Westminster Bridge seemed less like 
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itself, and more like any thoroughfare between the 
Battery and the Harlem Ship Canal. For the 
sound was something that may commonly be heard 
on Broadway, and the words, which were quite 
distinct now, were: 
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I want to go back: 

I want to go back 

To my home in Tennessee. 
And it is a very long (and at present a very 
dificult) way to Tennessee from Westminster 
Bridge. Then the singers came into view. 

They were men, and they walked in procession 
in rows four abreast. There were about fifty of 
them, and they were led by a young man, who sang 
more lustily than all the rest, and they marched 


' straight ahead, as though Tennessee really did lie 


somewhere beyond the opposite side of West- 
minster Bridge. And as the little procession 
passed policemen stood at attention, pedestrians 
cheered, and the little old soldier who sells papers 
outside Westminster Station wiped a tear out of 
his eye, and said from the bottom of his heart, 
“God bless *em!”* For the men, they were all of 
them young, were dressed in shapeless suits of 
light blue with bright red ties—the uniform of 
wounded soldiers not yet discharged from hospital. 
And they were marching, not to Tennessee, but 
across the bridge to St. Thomas Hospital for tea. 

They were all dressed in the same blue uniform, 
but their headgear represented almost every regi- 
ment fighting under the British flag. Some hobbled 
along on crutches; others had an arm, or two arms, 
in slings. Others again had their heads swathed 
in bandages. The last file, the merriest and most 
tuneful, had been blinded, and they crossed arms 
on each others’ necks, and with heads erect marched 
on, not seeing the admiration of the passers-by, 
whose hearts were touched by the brave cheerful- 
ness of these splendid lads. And still the proces- 
sion of heroes sang: 

I want to go back: 
I want to go back 
To my home in Tennessee. 

Now, for all some of the singers of this Broad- 
way ditty knew, Tennessee might be a suburb of 
Berlin. But there were others in that little crowd 
whose speech, like St. Peter’s, betrayed them; some 
wearing the bonnet of the Canadian Highlanders, 
and others again who by their accent might be more 
at home in Manhattan and the Borough of Queens 
than in the neighborhood of Westminster Bridge 
and St. Thomas Hospital. It is these, these 
wounded lads in the uniform of Britain, marching 
through the heart of Britain, singing American 
songs, that are by their blood and their wounds 
really making safe the way to Tennessee. 


H. C. Warts. 
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The Issue in Butte 


T a time when there are new demands upon 
A the production of raw materials, the mines of 
Montana, supplying twenty per cent of the copper 
produced in the country and half at least of the 
zinc of that quality needed for munition manv- 
facture, are described by the chief counsel of the 
Anaconda Mining Company as being “ absolutely 
crippled and almost completely shut down.”” On 
the eleventh of June the first walkouts came, in 
the Elm Orlu and the Davis-Daly shafts. At the 
present time more than ten thousand miners are on 
strike in the city of Butte. 

Since the production of copper and zinc is a war 
necessity, any labor dispute standing in the way 
of a maximum output is likely to be attributed to a 
coalition of 1. W. W. leadership and German sup- 
port. In Butte there is no miner with whom I have 
talked who was not willing to acknowledge that 
his new union offers membership at a reduced fee 
to the Industrial Worker, and that perhaps six 
or eight hundred of them have taken advantage of 
the offer. The Industrial Worker is usually active, 
and there is no doubt that from these transferred 
members the leaders of the present strike have 
been recruited. It is also possible, of course, that 
certain leaders are receiving contributions from 
an agent of the German government. But though 
such backing may be valuable, the opportunity of 
the I. W. W. leader depends upon the existence 
of a situation in which the workers have been so 
harshly exploited by an autocratic management 
that they are ready for a revolt. Unless there is 
a disturbing evil in the industrial organization, the 
best efforts of 1. W. W. agitation and foreign 
intrigue are seeds with no ground in which to take 
root. 

In Butte that evil is found in the “ rustling card ” 
system. The rustling card is a recommendation 
upon which all except three of the Butte mines 
insist. When a miner secures employment his card 
is deposited with the company. At the conclusion 
of his service, if the company has found him a satis- 
factory employee, his card is given back to him. 
To be discharged without a card is to face a pre- 
carious future. 

The companies defend this practice on the 
ground that it is a necessary effort at self-protec- 
tion. “ We have adopted this system,” states the 
chief counsel of the Anaconda Company, “ to get 
the most responsible men, and men who, we know, 
are not disturbers and agitators.’’ Owning the 
mines, the companies believe that the management 
of them is exclusively their own business, the affair 
neither of the inconvenienced public nor the dis- 
satisfied workman. If any man feels that he has 
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a grievance, a decent loyalty to the company that 
is feeding him demands that he present it individ- 
ually at his own risk. 

As long ago as 1912 there were warnings that 
the men in the Butte mines would not endlessly 
tolerate a patriarchy and exploitation that had been 
thrown aside in many other industries. At that 
time the Western Federation of Miners was still 
an active organization in Butte, a major unit of 
the American Federation of Labor. An issue was 
made of the rustling card, and a referendum of 
Butte miners showed against it. It was the failure 
of the Federation leaders to recognize this refer- 
endum, and the consequent suspicion that they were 
tools of the companies, that prepared the way for 
the final breakdown of the Federation in June, 
1914. From the day on which Union Hall was 
shattered by a dozen blasts of dynamite, until June 
of the present year, the mines of Butte ran open 
shop—with the rustling card conveniently snuffing 
out successive attempts at organization. 

By denying their employees the right of collec- 
tive bargaining the companies had for several years 
been preparing to bring anarchy upon themselves. 
The men were ready to revolt. A disaster in the 
Granite Mountain shaft on June 8th, in which one 
hundred and fifty miners lost their lives, applied 
the match. Three days later there was distributed 
on the streets of Butte a circular calling upon the 
men to organize and walk out of the mines. Be- 
fore they would return there must be guaranteed 
‘an unqualified observance of the state mining 
laws,’ an increase in wages from $4.75 to $6 a day 
for underground work, and an “ absolute abolition 
of the infamous rustling card system.”’ 

In reply to these demands the companies at once 
issued a statement which denounced “ the I. W. W. 
and other organizations whose one aim is to 
paralyze our industries.” In this attitude the com- 
panies had the support of the three local news- 
papers, and accordingly practical local control over 
Associated Press dispatches. Since the beginning 
of the strike there has existed the greatest cor- 
diality between the mine owners and the press, and 
even a measure of codperation. When, for in- 
stance, Miss Jeannette Rankin came to Butte a few 
weeks ago and in a public speech condemned the 
rustling card system, the Anaconda Company sent 
to one of the daily papers a list of those “ prom- 
inent at meeting the train,’”’ in which it selected 
nine I. W. W. men out of the crowd of five thou- 
sand men and women and summed up their records 
as agitators and term-servers. Omissions have 
been as consistent as news manufactured coépera- 
tively. No notice was given to the fact that it was 
the strikers and not the companies or the public 
who invited a federal investigation; no effort has 
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been spent in commending the orderliness of the 
strikers’ methods. The record here shows little 
of the violence and outlawry that an anti-govern- 
ment, I. W. W. strike should produce. When the 
miners were called out, their committee distributed 
circulars ordering the men to strike quietly, and, 
after striking, to stay away from the mines. As 
a result, though more than ten thousand men have 
been on strike, men in whose previous strikes there 
is a tradition for violence, the problem of main- 
taining order locally has never been difficult. 
What convictions there have been have come 
chiefly in the cases of men and women who had 
handed out circulars, and then had been charged 
with distributing advertising matter without a 
license, or with permitting waste paper to blow 
upon the streets. 

For some time after the calling of the strike the 
companies retained their belief that the issue could 
be made one of patriotism, and their confidence 
that no organization lashed together overnight 
could hold together determinedly. But after the 
mines had been closed, or run with badly crippled 
shifts, for six weeks, an effort was made to™attract 
the individual striker away from his organization 
with certain compromises, which, as labor’s power 
is measured in Butte, would ordinarily have been 
regarded by the miners as a victory. On July 2oth, 
the companies proposed a new sliding scale of 
wages: to be six per cent higher when copper sold 
at seventeen cents, and increase progressively as 
copper rose. In addition, the companies offered 
to institute a weekly pay day. This had not been 
an issue, however, and the new wages offered were 
less than the men had asked. As for the rustling 
card, the Anaconda Copper Company declared 
that while it could not abandon the system it would 
grant this much: in future any miner could ask for 
and receive his original card, “ unless for a good 
and sufficient reason the rustling card has been 
taken up and cancelled.” The company itself, it 
was planned, was to pass upon the goodness and 
sufficiency of reasons. The miners could not see 
that this proposal did much to modify the system 
against which they had struck, and there were few 
acceptances of the new wages. 

What the companies would not grant was the 
principle which they had fought in the past, and 
the principle which they would not recognize as 
having attracted eight thousand men to the new 
miners’ organization. “Speaking for the Clark 
mines,” declared the president of that company, 
‘“‘T would rather close them down, flood them and 
never take another pound of ore out of them than 
recognize the anarchistic element in control of the 
so-called new miners’ union.”” Mr. Clark, like the 
striking miners, was willing to place one principle 
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before even the government’s need of copper; but 
because of that no one has thought it necessary 
to charge that he was backed by German money. 
On the other hand, the Anaconda Standard, known 
to speak the sympathies of the mine owners, re. 
ported his ultimatum under the heading: “ W. H. 
Clark voices sentiment of mining companies.” 
Throughout the whole struggle the owners have re. 
fused to recognize that the rustling card, with its 
effect upon the right of collective bargaining, was 
an issue. And they have done this in spite of the 
refusal of the men to accept higher wages as in. 
dividuals; in spite of the endorsement given to the 
strike by the Silver Bow Trades and Labor Coun. 
cil, composed of all the labor unions in Butte; in 
spite of the declaration by the local typographica! 
branch of the American Federation of Labor thar 
“ The issue is clear-cut, and the result of that issue 
means life or death to every union in Silver Bow 
County.” 

It is dificult for the miners to understand why 
neither this backing of their strike by organized 
labor nor the substantial reduction in the copper 
and zinc output was able to call forth more than 
two open efforts at adjustment by the federal govy- 
ernment, both of them inadequate. The first was 
the sending to Butte of Mr. W. H. Rodgers, of 
the Labor Department’s staff of mediators. Mr. 
Rodgers had a difficult problem in the determina- 
tion he found on both sides; but he could offer no 
more imaginative suggestion than for the miners 
to return to work and ask for federal assistance 
afterwards. The second effort of the government 
to adjust matters was the raid of week before last 
made upon “I. W. W. headquarters.” Whatever 
this sudden stroke accomplished in other cities, or 
in other quarters of Butte, so far as the Butte 
strikers themselves were concerned it resulted only 
in a seizure by government officials of materia! 
which the strikers had for twelve weeks been try- 
ing to stuff down the government's throat. 


For, far from shrinking before a federal in- 
vestigation, the miners’ union has tried to egg the 
federal authorities on to one. In the first week 
of their strike the miners sent a telegram to the 
Secretary of Labor, requesting immediately “a 
federal investigation in regard to the present labor 
trouble in Butte,”’ and it was this request, rather 
than any government initiative, which led to the 
attempted mediation of Mr. Rodgers. <A week 
later the strikers’ committee declared its willing- 
ness to open its books on the corner of Main and 
Park Streets, and compare them with the com- 
panies’ records. It was such material as this which 
the strikers declared that they “ intended to carry 
to Washington,” and which was carried there, 
ultimately, by the government’s secret service 
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agents. Again, on the 3rd of July, a mass meet- 
ing of the strikers petitioned the government to 
assume immediate ‘control and management of 
the mines in Butte, so that the miners could give 
prompt and practical evidence of their patriotism 
at this critical juncture.” Through all the issues 
of the strikers’ Bulletin there runs the slogan that 
the strike must be kept going until the government 
takes a responsible interest in it. 

There are rumors in Butte of some form of tem- 
porary agreement that may be reached before long. 
Coke has been ordered, the men say; some of the 
horses have been returned underground. But what- 
ever compromise is made, now or later on, ulti- 
mately the companies will be called upon to 
recognize the right of their workmen to organize, 
and, whether their present leaders are patriots or 
conspirators, it is for that right that the miners 
themselves are now struggling. To sensationalize 
about the I. W. W. and its German friendship 
is to obscure a very real social evil, and to misrepre- 
sent a courageous attempt to put control of in- 
dustry on a more democratic basis. 

CHARLES Merz. 


A Presidential Aspirant 


E is aiming his bolt at the Presidency, but 

this no one suspects except the three of us 

who know it: his wife, himself and myself. Were 
I perfidiously to reveal his identity you would cry 
“Absurd! That man President? Never in the 
world!” And by the very violence of your abhor- 
rence you would prove that his case is not alto- 
gether forlorn. You have heard of him; you have 
formed some estimate of his calibre. There are 
some ten million of our fellow citizens who cannot 
tell their right hands from their left, but practically 
all the rest know at least the name of the aspirant. 
Consider how few there are who fall into the class 
of universal notoriety. From this small class the 
next President will doubtless be chosen. The 
lightning must strike somewhere in this small circle 
of tops, some bare and already blasted, others 
green and apparently unconscious of their danger. 
And of almost any of them you would cry with 
equal energy “ That man! Never in the world!” 
What are this man’s qualifications for the Presi- 
dency, you demand. He is a man of average 
ability, of blameless record, private and political. 
But let us not linger now over qualifications; they 
can be made up according to requirements when 
the campaign is on. Though, to be entirely frank, 
I may admit that the aspirant’s qualifications, abso- 
lutely considered, are not equal to those of 
another man I know, Mr. Oudén. But you have 
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never heard of Mr. Oudén, and this fact cancels 
all other qualifications he may possess. To be 
universally known—this is after all the primary 
qualification for the greatest race in the world. 

There are to be sure men whose names have 
become household words who yet cannot possibly 
attain exalted office. Charlie Chaplin will never 
be President. He has made too many persons 
laugh. The aspirant I am describing has never 
made anyone laugh. It is impossible to laugh at 
him. He is always dignified, almost austere. It 
is equally impossible to laugh with him. In his 
public addresses there is not the least hint of 
humor. All his effects he attains by the soberest 
and most virtuous of methods: deliberate and 
weighty confessions of the common faith; work- 
manlike reminting of the common knowledge; judi- 
cial adaptations of the common error. Even in 
private conversation he avoids turns of expression 
that may seem lively. “ Lincoln got away with 
it,” he admits. “ But we have made a great ad- 
vance in culture and in political seriousness since 
Lincoln’s time.’’ With me, as this quotation indi- 
cates, he is likely to be somewhat careless. That 
is one reason why his wife detests me. I drag him 
down, she asserts. 

It is a good rule not to write about a lady who 
dislikes you. But it is necessary to describe this 
lady, who may yet play an important part in our 
history. She is neither new fashioned nor old 
fashioned; only eternal. She is neither suffragist 
nor anti-suffragist; the whole question of the vote 
falls outside of her technique of living. Her at- 
tention visibly wanders when such matters as the 
economic independence of women are under dis- 
cussion. She is a graven image toward the tradi- 
tional small interests of women. Shallow ob- 
servers call her passive; but watch her narrowly 
and you will be convinced that behind her broad 
brow and wide open eyes rests a resolute, ruthless 
purpose. She means to do great things in the 
world, using her husband as her instrument. Per- 
haps at first she regarded him in the light of an 
active agent of her purposes, or even a partner in 
them. But it wasn’t long after their marriage, 
some twenty years ago, when I first noticed that 
he sometimes behaved mechanically, as if some one 
behind him were pulling the strings. He was 
being reduced to the rank of mere instrument. 
Now he always behaves like a piece of machinery 
with everybody but me. I antedate the lady, you 
see, and so can sometimes succeed in conjuring him 
back to his original simple, frank, boastful self. 

“Of course, you don’t think I’m big enough for 
the job,” he will say, “ But tell me, how many of 
our Presidents were considered big enough for the 
job six months before the nomination? ”’ 
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“There was Taft,” I suggest. ‘‘ Do you re- 
member how you and I boosted for Taft after he 
came back from the Philippines? ”’ 

“No, I don’t! You're hardly worth talking 
to; you never take anything seriously. But now 
let’s run over the possibilities. Who has first 
chance ?”’ 

“* How about Mr. M?”’ I ask innocently. 

“ Born in Canada,” retorts the aspirant tri- 
umphantly. 

“Oh, well, why not Mr. C?” 

“The American people never have taken a 
President out of the Supreme Court,” intones the 
aspirant. “ The Supreme Court must never come 
to be regarded as a stepping stone. Otherwise 
that august tribunal will become the sport of 
politics. Indeed 

“I agree,” I cry. “ But there is Senator K. 
He’s very strong in his section, and you can’t deny 
that his section determined the last election.” 

“True. But only a Democrat could repeat the 
combination, and he is a Republican. You'll have 
to try again.” 

“Very well. Why couldn't Mr. J. manage it? 
He comes from the right section, he’s a Democrat, 
he is generally considered one of the biggest men 
in the country , 

““He hasn’t a ghost of a chance. The Germans 
are against him, the Irish, the farmers, Wall 
street; and even labor is suspicious of him. You 
must be running out of names. I'll give you a few. 
There’s Governor X. Can he carry his own state? 
There’s Senator M. His opposition to the war 
would defeat him. Senator L. has played the 
jingo, and no jingoes need apply. Senator H. 
stood for the conscription of wealth. Where 
would he get any money for his campaign? 
Senator Q. voted against increasing the excess 
profits tax. Wait till the voters get a chance 
at him.” 

“It’s hanged if you do, damned if you don’t,” I 
remark. 

“That's just it. But so far I’ve been lucky. 
They haven’t a thing on me, as yet.” 

“No,” I admit. “ But they haven’t a thing on 
my friend Mr. Oudeén either.” 

“Oudén, Oudén!” The aspirant rises in indig- 
nation. “ You are always flinging that man Oudén 
at me. Who is he? I’ve never seen him. I'll 
tell you who he is. He’s a nobody!” 

It will be weeks before the aspirant’s wife will 
let him see me again. She will have found him 
all dragged down, and that reduces his value as an 
instrument of her purposes. Sooner or later she 
will exclude me from his light altogether. She has 
already expelled most of his friends who knew 
him when he was just a jolly fellow and a good 
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lawyer, and who cannot readjust their vision to 
his present glory of potential statesmanship. [pn 
their place she has drawn around him such syco. 
phants and men of straw that one trembles for the 
fate of the Cabinet. Of course he isn’t elected 
yet. But who under the sun will be elected? 
ALVIN JOHNSON. 


September 22, 1017 


The Morale of Women 


AID the woman on the platform, “ There is 
no doubt, I think, that the great majority of 
women are unalterably opposed to war. We have 
only to listen to the speeches of representative 
women to realize this.” And she went on to say, 
what I have heard others of her kind say so often 
since the beginning of this war, that war falls most 
heavily on women, that it is they who suffer the 
humiliation of having war made without their 
consent, that theirs is the endless apprehension in 
idleness while men have the relief of action, and 
finally, as a rousing climax, that no woman who 
has borne her son in agony and tears will volun- 
tarily give him up to die. Whereupon the weaker- 
minded section of the audience, stampeded by senti- 
mentality, applauded to the echo. 

The woman on the platform is known all over 
the country, and in many countries beside this. She 
is at the head of many good movements, and her 
name is on,various citizens’ committees, but in 
pleading for immediate peace in the name of 
womanhood she is doing me and the thousands of 
women who have a similar point of view a great 
wrong. The war to us, as to most men, is the im- 
mediate duty in hand, the thing that must be settled 
before the world can resume sane living. And yet 
the chairman, introducing her, says that she speaks 
for important women everywhere. 

I am growing heartily tired of being repre- 
sented by atypical members of my sex. We are 
coming into articulateness after centuries of 
silence, and it is unfortunate that those women who 
least truly represent the mass of us are those who 
have the leisure and opportunity to become cease- 
lessly vocal. There can be little doubt—let me 
say it without throwing the customary kindly sop 
to the unmarried and childless—that the women 
who are of the greatest importance to the race 
and to the nation are the mothers. But the 
mothers, busy in their own service to society, can 
rarely enter those more extended fields of social 
service which lead to publicity and the platform. 
It is our unhappy lot to listen passively while views 
we could never hold are ascribed to us, while argu- 
ments we should never use are being offered in 
our name, while the delusion is fostered that though 
the nation is at war the men and women of the 
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nation disagree as to the need for fighting and the 
worth of the cause. 

The great trouble with these speakers who so 
earnestly misrepresent us is that they are wasting 
their new-found gift of speech on obsolete ideas. 
Is it possible that anyone believes to-day that this 
war would be if women as a whole were unalter- 
ably opposed to it? Nothing could so quickly and 
effectively undermine the morale of the country as 
to have the will of all its women set rigidly against 
the cause for which its men are fighting. It is 
absurd to underrate so the sympathy and inter- 
dependence of the sexes. 

As for the ‘war’s humiliation and the unen- 
durable misery of waiting in idleness, those are 
gone with the past generations. There was a time 
when a woman’s fate in war must have been nearly 
insupportable, a time when she was only respect- 
worthy as an established housewife and mother, 
when the economic world held no place for her 
without loss of caste and self-respect, when to lose 
her man meant unprotected poverty and wretched- 
ness, or threw her, a more or less kindly tolerated 
pensioner, into the home of her nearest male rela- 
tive. But all that is past. Never was the value 
of a woman’s work so truly estimated as it is in 
this time of war, never was she able to command the 
respect she may have to-day if she will it so. And 
as for the healthy woman of this generation who 
passively waits for news, refusing to vent her sur- 
charged emotions in work, she has only herself 
to blame. 

But it is the telling climax which infuriates me 
most, that invoking the agony of childbirth to end 
at once the agony of war. The speaker is not a 
mother in the flesh, the chairman said, but a 
mother to all humanity, and so she may answer for 
all maternity. But she does not. Perhaps there is 
a unique virtue which comes only with being a 
mother in the flesh, a fortitude and hardiness that 
grow slowly through long months of waiting. And 
if her men must fight she can face it with more 
courage, perhaps, than the childless, because she 
has learned that it is possible to endure great dis- 
comfort, to look forward to certain agony and, it 
may be, death, and look steadily since the end is 
good. She has learned that suffering and pain are 
not insupportable or degrading, and that after great 
suffering comes the greatest peace. And so, how- 
ever great her influence may be—this talk of “ giv- 
ing up” her son is, of course, absurd, since one of 
the first lessons a mother learns is that her child, 
however close to her, is a person apart and not hers 
to give or to withhold—she will hardly dare to rob 
him of his right to face pain, discouragement, even 
possible death in his turn, if in his turn he is con- 
vinced of the justice of the cause. 
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Holding these views, I cannot hope to represent 
the majority of women, or even to speak for all 
mothers. But at least let it be recorded that there 
are countless women who believe in our good faith 
in entering this war, who realize and are honestly 
grateful that they must share the burden of the 
war's work and the responsibility for its outcome, 
and who are not holding the memory of their own 
pain so sentimentally dear that they would wipe out 
all pain before the world has earned its right to 


cease suffering. 
DoROTHEA BRANDE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
For Russia 


IR: Every Russian born living outside of Russia at 

this critical time has an eager yearning for plain un- 
alloyed facts; he wishes to know what is really happening 
there. Unfortunately, there is little possibility of learning, 
for the main source, the newspapers, have become too sub 
jective to convey any valid impression. At best they can 
only report events impartially. A “selective draft” of 
events is misleading. 

To appraise an effect justly and to reach a true under- 
standing of the underlying causes, we must have unselected 
evidence. 

But how are we to find out? For a clear perception of 
the present situation in the interior and the débacle at the 
front, we must be able to grasp the full meaning the revo- 
lution has for a Russian. 

For many decades the Russian has dreamt of | 
fought for it, given willingly his life for it. When it 


berty, 
did 
come at last, he could not be satisfied with the bare knowl- 
edge that it had come, he wished to live the change, drink 
deep of the cup of freedom. 

When our aspirations materialize, they are at first bathed 
in the glorious light of their parent—the ideal 

To all the nations at war, this war is the great issue. 
Everything else is irrelevant. In Russia they felt the same, 
but that was before the revolution. Now they feel emo- 


tionally for one thing alone: and do not forget that the 
Russian has the intense temperament of the east. He can- 
not have a divided passion. The revolution has crowded 


every other emotion from his heart. Can any one but a 
Russian grasp its true significance? The spirit liberated, 
the soul for ages in the gloom of Dostoyevskian melancholy, 
suddenly radiant with joyous exaltation. 

In this mood men do not wish to kill and die—they want 
to live and let live! 

However, all this is true only of the great mass The 
intellectuals, who include the present government, and the 
bourgeoisie are confronted with other considerations. They 
are not carried away by the present, they are anxious over 
the future and strive to live up to their obligations to their 
allies. 

Russia’s honor is at stake. They realize that the vital 
problems which have arisen, are intimately linked with the 
continuation of the war, with an Allied victory. 

They oppose the will of the factions who cry for bread, 
peace and liberty. The results are disastrous. The very 
life of new Russia is endangered. 

Now we come to the last group, the extremists compris 
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ing the pacifists. Unlike the simple peasant soldier who 
quits the trenches because he longs for his old simple life, 
with its “schtzi” and “kasha,” “kwas” and “ vodka”; 
the intellectual pacifist passionately loathes war. These 
men, though in the minority, are to be reckoned with, for 
they express the will of the majority. To these men the 
Revolution signifies the death of the old order and the be- 
gining of a new life—they feel that Russia has burning, 
immediate needs, which cannot await a solution until the 
war is over. There is also the dread of repeating the errors 
of former revolutions. It is unjust to call them traitors, 
because they too sincerely believe that they are acting for 
the fatherland’s welfare. It is quite likely that German 
agents have found their way into this group, just as formerly 
spies of the government, posing as nihilists, managed to get 
into the most secret revolutionary circles; but to stamp them 
all as traitors and German agents is absurd. Because of the 
obvious benefits to Russia’s enemies, this form of patriotism 
has fallen into disrepute. Anything that hampers the suc- 
cessful pursuit of the war is called treason. We are jealous 
of any issues save those which are connected with the war. 
Now in Russia suddenly appeared a new issue, to the peo- 
of even greater importance than the war. There was bound 
to be a clash between the war issue and the new one, though 
now the attempt is being made to fuse the two. Whether 
this attempt will succeed still remains to be seen. 

While this is taking place Russia’s allies are grieved and 
concerned. The disappointment in the Russian débacle at 
the front is due to the prevalent misconception of Russia. 

When the war broke out, the alliance seemed quite per- 
fect. England and France were to be the controlling mind 
and nerves, whilst huge Russia was to furnish the power- 
ful muscles. 

And then suddenly this body collapsed and instead a 
spirit emerged trying to make itself heard amidst the roar 
of guns and the hate-filled war cries of a world in a death 
grapple. ‘This frail, newborn spirit, keenly sensitive to 
the forces and unspeakable horrors which have given it its 
birth, is vainly beating its wings against the most damning 
testimonial of the old order. New Russia is willing to 
forego her own aspiration of aggrandizement, and absolves 
her allies of all pledges. When this spirit cries, we should 
listen sympathetically and not censure or cry “ treason.” 

Maurice STERNE. 


Croton-on-Hudson. 


Lajpat Rai on India 


IR: May I reply briefly to Mr. Lajpat Rai’s com- 
ments in your issue of July 14th on my references to 
India in my article in your issue of June 30th. 

1. He states that “ in the War Cabinet, as distinguished 
from the Imperial Conference, India was represented only 
by the Secretary of State.” This was not the case. The 
four representatives of India took part in the proceedings 
of both gatherings on the same terms. ‘Technically speak- 
ing, the three gentlemen from India were present in both 
gatherings as advisers of the Secretary of State; but in 
practice this distinction was not observed and they were 
as free to express their opinions as any other member of 
the Cabinet or the Conference. They have themselves 
testified on repeated occasions to the perfect equality which 
prevailed at the meetings. 

2. Mr. Lajpat Rai is of course right in reminding your 
readers that the three representatives from India were 
nominated by the existing government of India rather than 
by a government responsible to an elected body represent- 
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ing the people of India as a whole. I did not think jt 
necessary to stress this point as it will be common know|- 
edge to readers of The New Republic that, in the present 
stage of the development of Indian government and edy- 
Cation, no such body is in existence. With Mr. Lajpat 
Rai I look forward to the fullest development of repre- 
sentative government in India. 

3. Mr. Lajpat Rai disputes the statement that Bikanir 
is one of the most progressive states in India. It is certainly 
well up in the list. 

4- He denies that Sir James Meston is an official of 
liberal sympathies. I am afraid I must disagree with him 
on this point. ; 

5. This is the only point on which I am indebted to 
Mr. Lajpat Rai for a correction. Sir S. P. Sinha is not 
now a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He 
held that post from 1909 to 1910, and is now, as Mr. 
Lajpat Rai says, a member of the Bengal Governor's 
Executive Council. 

Into the general questions dealt with at the close of 
Mr. Lajpat Rai’s letter I do not wish to enter, as the; 
are beyond the scope of my article. He is quite right in 
pointing out that the problem of the internal government 
of India is quite distinct from the problem of India’s share 
in the government of the British Commonwealth and that 
no improvement in the status of India in the latter sphere 
is in any way a substitute for developments in the former, 
At the same time the participation of Indians in the affairs 
common to the whole British Commonwealth must 
obviously have its effect on the internal constitutional de- 
velopment of India. 

London. ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 
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Mr. Ellis Parker Butler 


IR: Mr. Ellis Parker Butler warns me that if I do 

not make sure of my facts before attacking any Ameri- 
cans I may be thought “one of that group of pro-Ger- 
man Irish who are, to my mind, entirely anti-American at 
the moment.” Why can’t the Vigilantes get the threat out 
of their voice. “I have never heard of Mr. Colum com- 
plaining because Irish intellectuals united with Sinn Fein, 
as they had a perfect right to do unless they did so to stir 
up sedition.” I should like to comment on this sentence, 
if I knew what Mr. Ellis Parker Butler wishes to con- 
vey. If he means that I stood up for the Irish intellectuals 
who were the leaders of a movement to establish an Irish 
republic he makes no point of inconsistency against me. 
These men were not writing down to the level of the news- 
paper, they were expressing in prose and poetry and in 
heroic action a thought which it will take generations of 
Irish people to realize. 

“I feel in my bones,” writes Mr. Ellis Parker Butler, 
“that if the Vigilantes happened to be a combination of 
intellectuals created to write for a free Ireland, or to 
spread insidious pro-German propaganda in America, you 
would not have a peep from Mr. Colum.” You should not 
think from a feeling in your bones, Mr. Ellis Parker 
Butler, it leads to confusion of thought. “To write for 
a free Ireland,” and “to spread insidious pro-German 
propaganda in America” are two separate and distinct 
things. Certainly, if the Vigilantes wrote for a free Ire- 
land they would have more than a peep from me, they 
would have a huzza. For to write in favor of that which 
the great interests of the world are against is what I con- 
ceive to be the duty and the privilege of the intellectual. 
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In that he has his proper expression. As to spreading 
insidious pro~-German propaganda in America, well, that 
is the business of insidious people—I know even less about 
them than does Mr. Ellis Parker Butler. 

Mr. Ellis Parker Butler talks glibly about a group of 
Irish who are to his mind anti-American at the moment. 
I have never known Irish people who were anti-Ameri- 
can. If the Vigilantes have discovered such a group, 
would it not be worth while to try and influence them? 
The Vigilantes, in that case, would have all the assistance 
I could render. Papraic CoLuM. 


New York City. 


A Plea for Intolerance 


IR: Your editorial about the so-called People’s Peace 

Council says that the treatment vouchsafed this pro- 
posed convention by state governors and newspapers has 
been incredibly and hopelessly intolerant and that Amer- 
icans will look with shame upon their record in this respect. 
I disagree with you altogether as to this. I believe we 
have been altogether too tolerant with these people and 
those of their ilk. If mob rule is needed to cope with 
our enemy within, which, in many aspects of the case, is 
more dangerous than our open enemy, for heaven’s sake 
let us invoke it. The rights and privileges granted to 
individuals during times of peace must be maintained, and 
to see that the guaranties in that regard are carried out 
without fail, we must make it plain that in time of war 
all such rights and privileges are subject to withdrawal 
without notice. Therefore intolerance—even incredible 
and hopeless though it may have to be—is necessary in 
time of war, and I believe you will agree with me that 
when we are out to win in a crisis such as now confronts 
us, such intolerance as may be necessary is entirely justi- 
fiable. 

Francis L. Morretr. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The College and the War 


IR: Lest some should take too rosy a view of how our 

colleges have been inspiring their students with that 
lofty idealism which has characterized our entrance into 
the European conflict, I should like to recount briefly how 
the war came to the small middle western college where I 
taught. 

It was not untypical of the American small college. In 
recruiting its students, it relied almost entirely upon the 
advertising given by its ever-victorious athletic teams, and 
by the fact that it was non-coeducational. The President, 
who naturally gave the tone to the whole war propaganda, 
was himself a hyphenate ; he was born in Canada, of Scotch 
ancestry, and his friends frequently excused the more rabid 
utterances which he made long before war was declared 
by saying that he had temporarily forgotten that he was 
an American citizen. 

What intellectual preparation for understanding the con- 
flict had the college given in its class-rooms? Very little, 
so far as I could see. This preparation would have fallen 
to the departments of the social sciences, but as these are 
rather new fields, they are lamentably underdeveloped in 
our small colleges. Only three courses in history were 
offered: the general “ freshman” course in European his- 
tory from Caesar to the present day, in which the last two 
or three weeks are devoted to the nineteenth century; a 
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general survey of American history; and a survey of Eng- 
lish constitutional history. The first two courses were of 
a quality that would be given in a good high school; only 
seven or eight persons took the advanced course. I believe 
that there was also a 


‘seminar ” in United States history, 


taken by two or three seniors. Instruction in economics 
was more advanced and more popular, but naturally this 
could not aid an understanding of the war so much as a 
good course in modern history could have done. No in- 
struction whatsoever was offered in sociology or political 


science; I doubt very much whether any one there could 
give a coherent, much less an accurate description of the 
German government, whose destruction they so loudly 
demanded, or of the French or Swiss governments which 
they so admired. The instruction in modern languages 
might have helped matters somewhat, but | do not think 
it did. In my own classes I sometimes tried to speak of 
the customs and institutions of France, but except in one 
section, ne students betrayed the slightest interest in such 
things, so I soon stopped. At the end of the year, one 
“A” student in the exceptional section told me that he 
had studied German for several years in college, but knew 
no more of Germany now than he had before. 

Though no attempt was made in the class-rooms to en- 
able the students to think intelligently in regard to this 
world struggle, it was different in the daily chapel service. 
Here the President made a consistent effort to impress the 
moral aspects of the war upon the students. He did this 
by little speeches such as the following: ‘“ Bismarck was 
the greatest liar the human race ever produced. When he 
was about to make war against France in 1870, he received 
a telegram which would have prevented it. But he merely 
put this in his pocket, and went ahead and declared war 
anyhow.” <A week later he said, “ Everybody knows that 
Bethmann-Hollweg is the biggest liar since Talleyrand.” 
But the crowning example of these talks was given the 
morning after the publication of the Zimmermann note to 
Mexico. “ War is now certain,” he said, “ and this means 
not only war with Germany, but also with Mexico and 
probably with Japan. The Japanese diplomats of course 
deny that they have anything to do with this plot, but no 
one can tell whether to believe them or not. Al! diplomats 
are liars; that’s their business. And I want to say right 
now that when we do have war, we are going to nail up 
the doors of the college. We won’t want you fellows here, 
and we won't have you; we will want you all in the first 
line trenches! ” 

And finally in regard to the students in the training 
camps. The delegation from our college was especially 
large; it included nearly a third of all the students. One- 
half of the remainder went to work on farms, so that after 
May 1st, there were less than one hundred students in col- 
lege. Of course the reasons for which men left differed. 
Many of those who went to farms, merely went home, 
arguing, “ We are going to get our credits anyhow, so 
why stay here and work?” Others were really needed 
at home. I am sure that many were afraid of the draft, 
and others afraid to stay in college after so many had 
gone. Many went to the training camps out of elemen- 
tary patriotism: “ Our country is at war, so we must go,” 
they said. Others said, “It will be a wonderful expe- 
rience, so why not take a chance?” But I sincerely be- 
lieve that there were relatively few who were inspired by 
a heartfelt desire to “ make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” 

J. W. Swary. 

Helena, Montana. 
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Books and Things 


. is more than a hundred years since Hazlitt half- 
whimsically complained of the rage for new books, 
and certainly the taste has shown no decline since he wrote. 
Yet it has become very necessary to make protest against 
it. The real booklover does not ask for novelty. It is 
not necessary for him to be up to date. He is satisfied to 
amble delicately through the ages, picking here, sampling 
there until, in celebration of his seventieth birthday, he may 
taste in memory the triumphs of Sir Walter Scott. Why 
should he see his own age mirrored in a book when he 
can see it in action in the streets and cafés? What profit 
tq read of Mr. Roosevelt when he can read of Gustavus 
Adolphus, or of Kerensky when he has not yet adventured 
Alcibiades ? 

The truth is that we are seized by a rage for modernity. 
Everyone wants to have information and in an introspective 
age we require information about ourselves. So the 
booklover searches not wisdom, but to-day’s wisdom, not 
beauty, but news of the latest picture. I have seen posi- 
tive competition for a copy of Mr. Wells’ New Machiavelli 
on Fifty-Ninth Street; while the Prince itself—quite as 
good a book—moulders miserably on the shelf. Booksellers 
already begin to make prices on Conrad and Arnold Ben- 
nett and Hugh Walpole—and you can get Maria Edge- 
worth and the quaintly expurgated Balzac of Miss Walms- 
ley for a song. The cause, I suppose, is the antiquity of 
the absolute. What is classically good is too old to inter- 
est us. We follow the modern God relativity, and the 
standard is what immediately touches ourselves. 

The result is that we greatly exaggerate novelty. We 
miss the real breath of adventure which is the discovery 
of origins. We are so busy reading what Mrs. Chapman 
Catt has to say on women’s suffrage, that the far more 
radical pronouncements of that arch-feminist Peter Dubois, 
dead now some five hundred years, escape us. Yet poor 
Peter had it all in him; and he trusted to women to secure 
the triumph of Christianity. Or think of reading the 
pamphlets of the League to Enforce Peace when you can 
study Nicholas of Cusa—a great cardinal at that—on 
world-federation in the fifteenth century. And if you are 
lucky enough to find a copy of his book the probability is 
that your copy (like my own) will have been bound by 
Roger Payne, greatest of English binders, and link you 
to some great booklever of a hundred years ago. 

No one, in fact, really loves books who does not love 
old books. The real joy comes when you are in some 
musty cellar turning over badly-printed pamphlets of the 
seventeenth century. You think of what Ingram Bywater 
must have felt when he suddenly hit upon a copy of 
Melancthon’s De Anima, with Rabelais’ signature on the 
title page. Of course you can buy these things anywhere; 
Hoe and Huth and Huntington have had the world ran- 
sacked for them. But it is not the real love of books until 
you hunt for them yourself. It is not the real love of 
books until you try to find some volume to fill up a gap 
in your library that means all the world to you. Then the 
joy of the chase, the excitement of getting on the scent, 
the superb thrill of ultimate discovery will amply reward 
you. That way only lies the true path to the booklover’s 
paradise. 

The truth is that the modern bookbuyer is tragically 
spoiled by the bookseller. All the books are classified for 
him. Every bookseller knows just what the reviewer has 
said about the book. Often enough a flaunting cover will 
lure you with an attractive summary of its contents. The 
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bookseller can urge you to get Miss Underhill’s last yol- 
ume on Mysticism, or Mr. Wells’ very latest novel and 
you are helpless against his determination to make yoy 
up to date. The only real way to guard against that is to 
make a steadfast rule only to read old books. It oughtn’t 
to matter to you that Duguit is the last word in politics, 
that Mr. Wells has found God, or that Chapman, as Mr. 
Robertson has just shown, really wrote Shakespeare, and 
not Bacon or Greene as so many of us had thought. The 
debating-society at Eton has a very good rule not to debate 
any subject later than 1689. Of course that still leaves 
room for much passionate controversy. 

Or you can confine your books entirely to a single sub- 
ject on which nothing new will ever come out. A man 
left to Harvard University the other day an entire library 
on angling. It began with Izaak Walton and it stopped 
short at that great day when an English publisher inau- 
gurated the Fur, Feather and Fin series. I knew a man 
who collected books on early firearms. Freemasonry is a 
good subject, though many of the books are nonsense and 
large numbers are unintelligible. There used to be a 
great London doctor who collected nothing but copies of 
Martin Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. That is, per- 
haps, a reprehensibly cheap way of building up a library; 
but it showed a certain aristocracy of refinement. 

No one who has not experimented knows the real relief 
of this determination. At a dinner, for instance, it is 
extraordinarily useful. ‘“ Have you read Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s Beyond?” ‘“ Madam, I read no book published 
after 1837.” Of course, she is interested at once and 
murmurs to her other neighbor that you are so original. 
In the days when democracy was still a foible you could 
have got a seat in Parliament from a peer like Disraeli’s 
Monmouth—gratified by the possibility of a new whim. 
And the taste has the greater justification since it has be- 
come essential to be original if you want to make a living 
without work. The people who really labor are those who 
tread in beaten paths; think of something new and you 
become Pistol to the world’s oyster. And this experiment 
in novelty takes you back to antiquity so that you do not 
lose your perspective. 

And, after all, from the greatest pain in the world the 
reading of old books will bring release. This is the age 
of specialism and everyone applies himself vigorously to a 
very tiny field. There are people who know everything 
about the theory of economic value, or the origin of par- 
liament, or the ablative absolute in Virgil. They contin- 
ually write about these things and no one can keep pace 
with them. The most pathetic thing in the world is a 
scholar trying to keep up with his subject. That is why 
there is such insistent demand by foreign scholars for 
periodical room at the British Museum. If they are three 
months away from Harvard or Berlin without the latest 
magazines they get entirely out of date; and, as they can 
prove to you, English scholars are all out of date. I re 
member one distinguished scholar who complained that 
Mr. Graham Wallas did not know an entire series of 
German publications; and he was not mortified by the ad- 
mitted fact that Mr. Wallas’ work had not thereby suf- 
fered. Clearly, the reading of old books guards you against 
this danger. If you deliberately shut out the entirely exotic 
problems of the immediate present, you are left with the 
eternal problems of the undying past. When Pilate lightly 
tossed off his scepticism about truth he was merely being 
up-to-date; if he had read the old books he would have 
known it was the only question worth answering. 


H. J. L. 
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Espousing God 


The Soul of a Bishop, by H. G. Wells. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


THE NEW 


R. WELLS has made a supreme effort to translate 
through this bishop of his a genuine religious up- 
heaval. As befits his own recent avowal of religious con- 
yiction, his bishop is not taken satirically or egregiously. 
He is a regular English bishop thought out and felt out, 
one with a ring and purple episcopal pyjamas, with five 
daughters and Lady Ella, a bishop who sneaks off with his 
neurasthenia to the twilight garden to smoke a forbidden 
cigarette—true churchman thick with idiosyncrasy and rich 
with local color who is the very bull’s eye of that orthodoxy 
which Mr. Wells is out to hit. 

It is a fascinating performance. Scrope is probably the 
most elaborate extra-personal characterization in Mr. 
Wells's highly personal fiction. But documented and au- 
thenticated as the man is, there is a thinness about his spirit 
that is ghostly, and the emphasis on God in him is like the 
ardent clasping at a wraith. He is insubstantial in human- 
ity, principally because the substance of the novel—the es- 
cape from the torpor of the established church to a personal 
non-institutional God—is the product of a mind that in 
critical vigor appears to be at ebb-tide. 

In one aspect the agility of Mr. Wells is astounding, his 
receptivity is a bewilderment. He has an extensiveness of 
experience, and a nimbleness of mind to accompany that 
extensiveness, that makes the ordinary human being feel 
like a lump of clay. Where you or I would hesitate out 
of that caution which is partly calculation, partly habit, 
partly consistency, Mr. Wells plunges in with a whoop and 
a flourish, and then, free in a new milieu, procures what- 
ever justification is to be had. Whether it is God that his 
hero is embracing, or only a mistress, there is the same pre- 
cipitation, the same ratification later on. For always Mr. 
Wells has the same masterly opinionativeness. A born 
pamphleteer, he has the most effective of all the persuasions 
that go to make partisanship dangerous—he is convinced 
that beyond everything else he is intellectually honest and 
hard and clear. On his lips there is the shibboleth “ mod- 
ern,” as if fashion were a clue to rightness; and, conceiving 
the larger part of sincerity to be obedience to immediate 
conviction, Mr. Wells is never at a loss for sincerity because 
convictions are his stock in trade. 

But in some matters, particularly in this matter of re- 
ligion, one questions the attitude of a writer who develops 
strong convictions too readily. There is too much about 
the architecture of Mr. Wells’s convictions that reminds 
one of the bright expediency of a World’s Fair. He pro- 
duces his palaces over-night. They cometh up as the 
flowers. They glisten in fresh splendor in the face of a 
gratified sun. But they have no sewerage. They are not 
rain-proof. They stand wind and weather very badly. 
And as soon as the particular show for which they were 
erected is over, they have to be blown up with dynamite 
and cleared away. A quickness in arriving at convictions 
is an admirable thing. It is indispensable to men of ac- 
tion, But the sense of responsibility that keeps a man of 
thought from simulating the effectiveness of a man of action 
is not all conservatism, not all academic pokiness. Part 
of it is a realization that in the realm of ideas the premium 
ought to be put on genuine sincerity—not merely the utter- 
ance of conviction but the testing of it, the contract carried 
out as well as the contract rosily signed. 

In regard to sex we now know precisely how Mr. Wells 
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feels about untested relationships. ‘“ Only. after years can 
one be sure of it ”; he says of quasi-sacramental union, “ it is 
not brought about by vows and promises but by an essential 
kindred and cleaving of body and spirit.” And again, “ It 
is dificult to imagine how the association of lovers and 
friends can be very fine and close and good unless the two 
who love are each aiso linked to God, so that through their 
moods and fluctuations and the changes of years they can 
be held steadfast by his undying steadfastness.” Yet this 
argument as to the validity of conviction is the last one pro- 
posed or encountered in the flop that Mr. Wells makes into 
religion. He just flops, and no sooner does he attain re- 
ligious beliefs than he declares them, and no sooner does he 
declare them in a short treatise on God than he produces 
a novel dramatizing these beliefs in the history of a person- 
ality. It is not a new process with him. Every great expe- 
rience of his life has induced a convulsion in his ideas, and 
every convulsion a dramatization. This does not mean that 
he is slavishly autobiographical. It simply means that, con- 
veniently enough, Mr. Wells is a thinker in relation to his 
experiencings, and that it satisfies him to embody in a story 
the immediate reality that has suddenly, oh so suddenly, 
dawned on him. 

The Soul of a Bishop should, of course, be read first of 
all as a story—for its development of a distinctive character. 
The man who writes the novel is still the Mr. Wells who 
reads newspapers omnivorously and whose swarming, in- 
choate, multi-national world is largely the world of jostling 
headlines and competitive news. But in spite of the 
“ vision” that serves to shake out these divers pepper-pot 
allusions, the story is much more concentrated and unified 
than usual, the theme being the bishop’s struggle through 
the debility of impossible compromises to an understanding 
that ‘ 
struggle is an adaptation of God the Invisible King. The 
religion at which the ex-bishop arrives is the religion at 
which Mr. Wells arrived a little previously, only the 
course that the bishop takes is suggestive of every dubious 
element in contemporary sacerdotalism. The theme is 
handled by Mr. Wells like a virtuoso. It gives him a 
chance to open out the heart of the episcopate, to show 
the silliness that masquerades in perfumed religiosity, the 
amusing and contemptible compromises of a monarchical 
church. It also allows him to dramatize conversion in a 
series of magnificent visions induced by a strange medicine, 
in which there is actually a touch of ecstasy. An angel 
appears, “a figure of great strength and beauty, with a 
smiling face and kindly eyes,” and the bishop has the cour- 
age to speak to him. 

“** T want,’ he said ‘ to know about God. 

“* | want,’ he said, with a deepening passion of the soul, 
‘to know about God. Slowly through four years I have 
been awakening to the need of God. Body and soul I am 
sick for the want of God and the knowledge of God. I 
did not know what was the matter with me, why my life 
had become so disordered and confused that my very appe- 
tites and habits are all astray. But I am perishing for God 
as a waterless man upon a raft perishes for drink, and 
there is nothing but madness if I touch the seas about me. 
Not only in my thoughts but in my under thoughts and in 
my nerves and bones and arteries I have need of God. 
You see I grew up in the delusion that I knew God. I 
did not know that I was unprovisioned and unprovided 
against the tests and strains and hardships of life. I thought 
that I was secure and safe.’”’ It is the church, the creed, 
that have estranged him from his religion, made him throw 
out the Savior with the orthodoxy. 


‘man’s true environment is God.” Much of that 
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“‘4And the truth?’ said the bishop in an eager whisper. 
‘You can tell me the truth.’ 

“The Angel’s answer was a gross familiarity. He 
thrust his hand through the bishop’s hair and ruffled it 
affectionately, and rested for a moment holding the bishop's 
cranium in his great palm. 

“* But can this hold it?’ he said. 

“* Not with this little box of brains,’ said the Angel. 
‘You could as soon make a meal of the stars and pack 
them into your belly. You haven’t the things to do it with 
inside this.’ 

“He gave the bishop’s head a little shake and relin- 
quished it. 

“ He began to argue as an elder brother might. 

“*Tsn’t it enough for you to know something of the 
God that comes down to the human scale, who has been 
born on your planet and arisen out of Man, who is Man 
and God, your leader? He’s more than enough to fill 
your mind and use up every faculty of your being. He is 
courage, he is adventure, he is the King, he fights for 
you and with you against death.’ 

“*And he is not infinite? He is not the Creator?’ 
asked the bishop. 

“*So far as you are concerned, no,’ said the Angel. 

“* So far as I am concerned?’ 

“* What have you to do with creation?’” 

Which is quite a retort, but if “ this little box of brains ” 
is incompetent, then why isn’t God a Creator and why isn’t 
the creed everything the bishops say it is? If one is going 
to surrender one’s intelligence, why not to a Pope or to the 
dictator of a creed? 

“Our country is at war and half mankind is at war; 
death and destruction trample through the world; men 
rot and die by the million, food diminishes and fails, there 
is a wasting away of all the hoarded resources, of all the 
accumulated well-being of mankind; and there is no clear 
prospect yet of any end to this enormous and frightful 
conflict. Why did it ever arise? What made it possible? 
It arose because men had forgotten God. It was possible 
because they worshipped simulacra, were loyal to phantoms 
of race and empire, permitted themselves to be ruled and 
misled by idiot princes and usurper kings. Their minds 
were turned from God, who alone can rule and unite man- 
kind, and so they have passed from the glare and follies 
of those former years into the darkness and anguish of 
the present day.” It is easy to imagine that thousands of 
people will like the tenor of this sermon by the bishop. 
With its ample answer to poignant questioning Mr. Wells 
will reach the layer of readers that used to be Harold 
Bell Wright’s, Marie Corelli’s, perhaps Hall Caine’s. But 
it will be for the solace in his words, not their exemplifica- 
tion of a bishop’s intelligence, that these passages will most 
be appreciated. 

No one writing in English today compares with H. G. 
Wells as a novelist of ideas. As a story-teller he is extraor- 
dinarily vibrant and effective, and he can no more get on 
without conclusive ideas in a fresh situation than a man can 
get on without a skin. But in this instance, for the proper 
enjoyment of The Soul of a Bishop, it is necessary to 
differentiate between the book’s contribution to ideas and 
its contribution to art. The bishop is a bleak creature, 
largely because Mr. Wells invented him to fulfil a fictional 
purpose. Characterized with amazing cleverness, he is 
still essentially a bobbin on whom the religious thread is 
wound. The cordiality, the rushing sympathy and kind- 
ness and fellowship that religious men in Russian novels 
express in every relation, have no place in this egoist’s 
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religious escape from neurasthenia. The bishop is sincere 
in seeking an explanation of the universe, but it is an 
explanation that is to give courage and youth and adven- 
ture, the attributes of the self-concerned man. Moving 
from this to the ideas that the book presents, there is a 
frank wonder on my own part that Mr. Wells can take 
with such seriousness so monarchical and regimental a God. 
For a man who has always had a goading ideal of self- 
discipline this is a natural enough God to manufacture, 
eminently a God of service and efficiency, but he is a curi- 
ously local and immediate and personal evocation, heavily 
mortgaged to the present kind of world. If one is going 
to have a God, why not step outside the diocesan habits of 
mankind? What led Mr. Wells to suppose that con- 
temporary religion has anything whatever to say about 
the purposes or destinies of mankind? In his vertical 
ascent in English society Mr. Wells has come unprepared 
on the establishment of bishops. He has given the idea of 
them too much significance. Whatever way the meaning 
of life lies, it probably does not lie God-ward, and it is 
dificult to be entirely respectful of Mr. Wells’s latest 
impetuous and incontinent adventure. 


September 22, 1917 


F. H. 


A Little Too Dark 


A Political History of Japan During the Meija Period, 
1867-1912, by W. W. McLaren, Ph.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 


HE principal facts which make up the history of a 

nation during a particular period of its life are 
the same, though their selection and tabulation and the 
method of their presentation differ according to the purpose, 
or purposes, which each writer sets before himself in the 
preparation of his volume. This is more particularly true 
of the history of modern times. The facts of modern life, 
all the world over, are so well known that a new book on 
the history of a modern nation hardly ever brings to light 
any new facts not related in every other book on the 
subject. Yet the growth of historical literature continues 
unchecked, and now and then one comes across a book in 
which the writer’s method of presentation makes even a 
repetition of the same facts look interesting. Most of these 
books, however, partake of the nature of special pleading. 
To the critical reader and the scholar even these are of some 
value; but for the ordinary lay reader they possess an 
element of danger. This danger becomes accentuated when 
historical facts are used for the purpose of propaganda 
and the book is called a history. 

Much of the prevailing misunderstanding in internationa! 
affairs is due to such books and the responsibility which 
rests on their writers is great indeed. What the world 
just now wants, and wants very badly, is a spirit of inter- 
national friendship, an understanding born of appreciation 
and sympathy, rather than such interpretation of the facts 
of history as is likely to make the nation whose history is 
being dealt with look contemptible in the eyes of the rest 
of the world. A true historian must state the facts as he 
knows them, but what he can and should avoid is undue 
coloring and magnifying of them. America and Japan, at 
the present moment, are in such a frame of mind that no 
writer of a book on Japan can be too careful in discussing 
the faults and shortcomings of the Japanese. 

In the book under notice the author has endeavored to 
give as complete and comprehensive a collection of facts 
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relating to the political developments in Japan within the 
last fifty years as it was possible for a foreigner to do. It 
is also obvious that he has tried to be impartial and truthful. 
Yet the impression left on one’s mind after finishing the 
yolume is that throughout his handling of the subject, he 
has been unsympathetic and bent on magnifying the dark 
side of the political life of Japan. Great emphasis is laid 
on the “ venality ” of Japanese public life, on the “ pecula- 
tions” of the official bureaucracy, and the “ almost uni- 
yersal corruptibility of the Cabinet and the Diet.” But 
Mr. McLaren finds a justification for this in the writings 
of influential Japanese themselves. He forgets that zealous 
reformers generally do the same thing in every country. 
A national critic aiming at change and reform is prone to 
paint native vices very dark. He strikes hard in order 
to drive fast. Yet he does not mean to be taken at his 
word by the foreign critic and historian. It would be hard 
on America and American life if one were to compile an 
American history based solely or principally on the utterings 
of her own native critics, quoted for example from the files 
of the socialistic papers. 

Mr. McLaren’s principal complaint against the Japanese, 
which has a substratum of truth in it, is that so far they 
have sacrificed domestic reform at the altar of expansion 
abroad and that they have established national ideals in 
which he sees the spirit of German militarism. He does 
not, however, notice the Japanese explanation of their 
conduct. What jars on his ears is the “cult of Japan's 
destiny as the ruler of Asia, if not of the whole world,” 
which finds expression in the Japanese claim to be “ the 
nation which has the responsibility of instructing and teach- 
ing the rest of the world.” To an impartial student of 
the psychology of nations, however, it looks as though this 
preposterous claim is only an echo of what is involved in 
the Westerners’ own slogan known as “ the white man’s 
burden.” The Asiatics have no sympathy with Japan’s 
ultra-imperial ambitions, but they fail to trace any marks 
of sincerity in the criticism of those who are not prepared 
to check the expansion of European imperialism and 
European capitalism. The only way effectively to stop 
the “ Nibbling of China” is the international guaranty of 
China’s independence, territorially, politically and eco- 
nomically. Its division into “spheres of influence” is the 
surest way to entangle it in all sorts of international com- 
plications. Until these so-called spheres of influence are 
abolished Japan may well retort by asking the European 
critic to look to the beam in his own eye. . 

LaypaT Ral. 


Recent Publications 


The Latin at War, by Will Irwin. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


N a sense, every writer has grown up with the war. 

Mr. Philip Gibbs sends daily news dispatches to 
London and New York from close behind the British front. 
It is straightforward, unpadded narrative, yet by a curious 
dark symbolism, unmistakable although too tightly inter- 
woven with the “story” to rouse the ire of any city edi- 
tor, he contrives to adumbrate the horror of his own 
sensitive nature at the daily toll of young life. He em- 
ploys strange metaphors such as “ the fruit of many weeks’ 
preparation” or “the slow maturing leaves of autumn 
battle ripened on these blood-soaked, sunny slopes.” A 
quality of permanent recoil creeps into everything he 
writes. On the other hand, technical writers like Mr. 
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Stanley Washburn have developed an extraordinary flexi- 
bility in their treatment of large-scale military movements, 
while Mr. Frank Simonds, with a professional interest in 
the game of warfare, can vivify even minor tactics. Many 
of the closer observers, in a kind of despair at discover- 
ing ~ny adequate literary method, content themselves with 
a realism of mere record, which in many cases, notably 
that of Barbusse, has become more eloquent than an ap- 
parently deliberate selection and arrangement. Mr. 
Irwin employs a homelier idiom. He does not flinch 
from portraying events that no graciousness of style 
can make palatable, but he does not pretend to have 
abandoned all literary tricks, although the impact of 
the war, with him as with all others, has made 
decorative adjectives and rhetorical fine passages seem 
an impertinence. He has remained fundamentally 
American and naive and curious to know what the whole 
thing means in human values to everyday men and women. 
He is not the professional war correspondent, and has not 
yet had the distinction of sending one of those spectacularly 
indiscreet dispatches that now and then have made the 
different foreign offices issue memoranda and denials that 
are confessions. But his human values have remained 
steady—although convinced of the basic justice of the 
cause of the Allies, he has not maligned the enemy. That 
is why Mr. Irwin, in spite of his non-probing style, in 
spite of his description of the appearances instead of the 
less tangible and darker realities beneath, in spite of his 
tendency to romanticize the tragedy, yet emerges with 
admirable sharpness from the host of special writers and 
magazine correspondents. It explains his wide popularity 
to-day. 
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96% Success 
Scored in College 
Entrance Examinations 


This is the remarkable record made 
by 16 Riverdale candidates in the June 
examinations of the College Entrance 
Board. Here are the details. 


The average of all papers was al- 
most 80% (the average for the whole 
country has been in recent years only 
49%). This includes five one hun- 
dreds and one ninety-eight. 24% of 
the papers were marked 90% or bet- 
ter—50% were marked 80% or better, 
and 75% were marked 70% or better. 


Such a signal achievement is evi- 
dence of the thoroughness of River- 
dale scholastic training — scholarly, 
intimate teaching. 


It is no longer necessary to send your 
boy to a distant school, for Riverdale 
offers every advantage of the finest 
boarding school to both boarding and 
day students. 


The new booklet describes more 
fully than is practical here our health- 
ful, new block-long, Open Window 
Building, with gymnasium, 50’ x 70’. 


40 minutes from 42nd Street. Come 
out. For directions, telephone Kings- 
bridge 123. For catalog, address 

Frank S. Hackett, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York City 
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Mr. Irwin’s method was successful in his first war book, 
Men, Women and War. It is still more successful jp 
The Latin at War, where his impressions of the Italian 
front are shot through with the recollections of great 
natural beauty. One remembers the picture of shrapne| 
bursting into greenish-gold bits, like fireflies in the night, 
near the top branches of the trees of “ Devil’s Wood” 
close to Verdun. The devastated region back of the lines 
with new life and grain creeping close to the trenches has 
much imaginative veracity under Mr. Irwin’s pen. The 
Isonzo front is shrouded in the glamour of a soft sepia 
print, for all biting lines of brown trenches winding like 
snakes across the snow of the Alps. But it is still the 
human accent which captures; Mr. Irwin has singular) 
clear perceptions of the numberless human dramas circled 
about the seemingly most irrelevant episodes. He dedi. 
cates his book to the Alpini—‘ good hosts, perfect com. 
rades, valiant fighters” —and his description of them js 
engaging. So, too, in his chapter, The Army of Equals, 
he presents a strikingly illuminating cross-section of French 
social life. He is alert to record the beauty and wreckage 
of the war, as it affects the everyday man and woman. 


The Secret Witness, by George Gibbs. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


RESIDENTS and philosophers are always assumed 

to be voracious readers of detective stories so that we 
may all flatter ourselves with the amiable fiction that detect- 
ive stories constitute the highest form of intellectual re- 
laxation. By means of this sort of romantic nonsense 
we are able to justify our primitive love for an exciting 
story, such as Mr. Gibbs gives us full measure of in his 
latest melodrama of the war, The Secret Witnes:. 
Against the background of Sarajevo and Vienna and 
the first few days of the war—an increasingly popu- 
lar background for many detective story writers—are 
marshalled the adventures of Hugh Renwick, of the 
English diplomatic service, and the Bohemian Countess 
Strahni, in their attempts to warn the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and his consort of the plotted assassination. 
How they learned of the plot, how they failed to warn 
the victims in time, how they escaped into Russia even 
when pursued by the cleverest of Austria’s and Germany's 
secret agents are all unfolded in a technically adroit, 
plausible and attractively written story of some four 
hundred pages, guaranteed to keep presidents and philoso- 
phers awake long after the curious hour of ten o’clock at 
which they are oddly enough supposed to retire. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 


“ At the outset I] wanted to make only a 
few beautiful books.” 


Here are six desirable titles : 


Amphora: a Collection of prose and 
verse, $2.00. 


Sir Richard Burton's The Kasidah, $1.50. 
Poems of Master Francois Villon, $5.00. 


“Ten O'Clock,” by J. A. MeN. Whistler, 
$2.00. 


Sirenica, by W. Compton-Leith, $2.00. 
a i hy Fool's Cap, by D. H. Holmes, 
Price includes delivery. 
My New Ly Revisep CaTaLocur 
READY IN OCTOBER 
Tuomas Birp Mosuer, Portland, Maine. 
























The 
Children’s 
School f2:5" 


Classes in open-air 


The rooms through- 
aim out the building 
of the 

school is to 

develop — 

personality 

of each child as For on ye 
a basis for social 2 to 8% 
consciousness. < 


A large roof play- 
ground; carpentry shop; 
studio for modellin 
and drawing; auditorium Ee 
music and dancing. Partic- 
ular attention to ience and 
spoken French. Special teachers 
for special subjects. Afternoon 
trips in connection with school 
work. Write for booklet. 


Miss Margaret Naumburg 


34 West Sixty-eighth Street New York 
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Courier of Soldier and Civilian 


Our troops are now on the 
firing line in France. While 
at home every instrumentality 
of our government and private 
industry is being urged at top 
speed to insure victory. The 
telephone is in universal de- 
mand as courier, bringing to 


the front men and the materials 


of war. 


From the farms the tele- 
phone courier brings food- 
stuffs; from the mines the 
telephone courier calls forth 
metals; from the factories this 
courier gathers manufactured 
products. The telephone cou- 
rier leads troop and supply 
trains to the front; summons 
fighting flotillas and trans- 


One Policy 


ports; and, in fact, leads prac- 
tically every contributing unit 
of supply to the firing line. 


At such a time, when the 
government is straining at its 
task and every industry is loy- 
ally contributing its energy, 
this national courier is con- 
stantly being used to call up 
the reserves. It is at the base 
of every contributing activity. 


The right of way must be 
given to the military for the 
direction of troops and to the 
government for the marsha)- 
ing of endless supplies. To do 
this, and also make the tele- 
phone serve all other needs. 
both patriotic and private, all 
must economize. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











To Financiers and Public Men 


An economist of international ex- 
perience in preparing economic reports 
and in conducting economic researches 
desires to extend his connections. Ad- 
dress; Forwarding Desk, The New Re- 
public, 421 W. 21st St., New York City 





NO CRE A AS TBE 
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BRE SAS a 
Responsive alike to the best skill of the 
artisan and the artist, OAK combines al! the qualities 
which contribute most to the solid and permanent 
satisfaction of people who L/VE in their home 
AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
write personal letters worth getting. Tell 
us of your special problems. Address 
Room 1417, 14 Main Street, Memphis, Tenn 
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UNDER FIRE, (LE FEU) The Story of a Squad 


FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRI BARBUSSE 


Net, $1.50 


Received the Prize of the Académie Goncourt of Paris for the Best Book of the Year. : 
Frank Moore Colby, in the Bookman for September, 1917, says: “There is much more than the life of a squad in this brilliant and 


varied narrative which records or divines wide areas of experience. 


“It is not a chronicle, still less a diary, but combines pictures of men in masses, and of individual types, moralizings, impressions, 
observations, episodes, into a sort of epic of army life from the point of view of a private soldier.” 





THE COMING DEMOCRACY 


By HERMANN FERNAU, Author of “Because I Am a German.” 


Net, $2.00 


A native German's scathing exposure of Germany's political system and a ringing appeal to Germany to oust the dynasty, the 
Imperial Government, and all its Imperial ambitions and purposes and make of Germany a democratic nation. 





By SIR WILLIAM F. BARRETT 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNSEEN 


Net, $2.50 


New and remarkable evidence on Survival After Death obtained independently of any professional mediums. 
The London Times says: *‘Essentia! to a proper understanding of psychical research either by those who want to believe or by those 
who want to disbelieve in actual communications from the departed." 





ARMY AND NAVY INFORMATION 


By MAJOR DE WITT CLINTON FALLS, N.Y.N.G. 


Uniforms, Organization, Arms and Equipment of the U.S. Army and Navy. 


Illustrated by Six Color Plates and thirty line cuts by the author. 


Net, $1.00 


Explaining and illustrating all the insignia of rank, thus enabling any one to distinguish at a glance the branch of the service and 
the rank of any officer or soldier. Telling how the other branches of service are organized, what a company or a regiment, or a 
division is and how the lower units combine to form the higher, what arms are carried by soldiers and officers and what equipment 


is necessary for each one to have. 





IN GERMAN HANDS 


The Diary of a Severely Wounded Prisoner. 

By CHARLES HENNEBOIS. Net, $1.50 
The savage brutality with which the Germans treated the 
wounded prisoners and by which they tried to avenge 
their failure to reach Paris is set forth with a simplicity 
and a modesty which make the tragedy of suffering and 
fears of the helpless victims poignant and unforgettable. 


A HOSTAGE IN GERMANY 


By GEORGES DESSON. Net, $1.50 
The rigorous and degrading imprisonment to which M. 
Desson and his comrades were subjected, the petty 
tyrannies and deliberate humiliation which the German 
jailors delighted in inflicting, the long days of deadly en- 
forced idleness in suffocating cells, are described with 
unconquerable brightness and humor, as is the joy of the 
captives when their exchange was arranged for and they 
were sent to Switzerland. 


WITH A RESERVIST IN FRANCE 


By F. A. BOLWELL. Net, $1.25 
The book conveys an extraordinarily vivid and graphic 
picture of the daily work and life of a platoon in the 
battle field. Not attempting to deal with the battles as 
a whole, it is limited to a description of what the author 
—a private—actually saw and did throughout his hard 
service with the North Lancashires at the Western Front. 
Hence it has a unique value of its own. 


PROS AND CONS IN THE 
GREAT WAR 


By LEONARD A. MAGNUS. Nei, $2.00 
All the pro-German arguments from every source on 
every angle of the subjects are set down and the “‘contra”’ 
facts given in a clear, succinct form. This single volume, 
in fact, epitomizes practically all the controversial litera- 
ture of the War, including the enemy sources. 


A SOLDIER’S MEMORIES IN 
PEACE AND WAR 


By MAJOR-GEN. SIR GEORGE YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Net, $5.00 
Detroit Press says:—‘‘It is so fascinating a narrative and 
set forth with such vivacity and humor that it is laid 
down with genuine regret at the end of 350 octavo pages." 





CANADA IN WAR PAINT 


By CAPT. RALPH W. BELL. 

With Frontispiece by Bert Thomas. 
We have in this book impressions of the war as it really 
is—from the pen of a man who has bravely done his 
share. The author, a Canadian officer who has risen from 
the ranks, shows us in these vivid and pithy sketches 
the valor and cheerfulness as well as the horror and 
monotony of the life on the Western front. 


SIX MONTHS ON THE 
ITALIAN FRONT 


By JULIUS M. PRICE. Net, $3.50 
Evening Mail says:—‘‘He writes with that graphic con- 
cision which is possible only with an experienced crafts- 
man—a quality which the average American correspond- 
ent does not possess. ‘Six Months on the Italian Front’ 
is one of the best books of its kind which the war has 
produced. "’ 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MILITARY ART 


By MAJOR SIR FRANCIS FLETCHER-VANE. Net, $1.25 
The book places before Officers and Men only the prin- 
ciples of the Military Art, leaving the details to the ordi- 
nary textbooks, so that when they have grasped the 
fundamentals they may easily fit in their work to these. 


ITALY AT WAR 


By HERBERT VIVIAN. Net, $2.50 
Boston Transcript says:—‘‘The author knows how to tell 
his story. He is a good traveller; nothing worth while 
escapes him. His sense of humor is always in evidence 
when needed. He senses the significant things and de- 
scribes them in an interesting way.” 


AMERICA’S CASE AGAINST 
GERMANY 


By LINDSAY ROGERS. Net, $1.50 


Our case against Germany should be understood by every 
intelligent citizen in order that the country may see 
the necessity for a successful outcome of the war. A 
high morale in our fighting forces is dependent upon a 
clear understanding of the points at issue, and this can 
be secured from the present volume. 


Net, $1.25 








POSTAGE EXTRA. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Books on Birth Control 


I. BIRTH CONTROL 
OR 


The Limitation of Offspring by 
the Prevention of Conception 
By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 
With an introduction by A. JACOBI, MD., LL.D. 
Ex-President of i American Medical Association 


WELFTH EDITION 
Certain pages are omitted to comply with the law. 


Price $1.00 


Il. SMALL OR LARGE FAMILIES 


Birth Control from the Moral, Racial and 
Eugenic Standpoint 
By Dr. C. V. Drysdale, Dr. Havelock Ellis, Dr. William 
J. Robinson and Professor A. Grotjahn 
Price $1.00 


Iii. UNCONTROLLED BREEDING 
OR 


Fecundity versus Civilization 


A Contribution to the Stud of Over- 
Population as the Cause of ar and the 
Chief Obstacle to the EDmancipation of Women 


By Adelyne More, with an Introduction by Arnold 
Bennett and a Preface and Notes by 
Dr. William J. Robinson 


Price $1.00 


| THE CRITIC AND GUIDE COMPANY 
12 WEST MT. MORRIS PARK, NEW YORK 
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History of the Belligerents Serics 4 
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PORTUGAL OLD AND 
YOUNG 


An Historical Study by GEORGE YOUNG. 
A new volume in the Histories of the Belligerents 
Series explaining why Portugal is at war. 
“One of the best written volumes in a well-known 
series. He knows all about Portugal and writes 
about it in a lively way."”—Daily News. 
- gots written and thoughtful volume.”—Lon 
don Times. 
Crown 8vo. (74%4x5%), pp. vitiz-342, with a frontispiece 
PN ceteeed es ec enens eeeececceccecced Net, $2.25 


THE EASTERN 
QUESTION 


An Historical Study in European Diplomacy, by J. A. RB. 
MARRIOTT. 
Svo. (9x6), pp. vilt+456, with 9 maps and appendixes 
giving lists of Ottoman Rulers, Genealogies, and the 
Shrinkage of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, 1817-1914. 
Net, $5.50 
“The first complete account in English of the origin 
and development of the Eastern Question. An able 
and scholarly book.”—The Spectator. 


italy, Mediaeval and Modern 


An Historical Study in Europ Dipl y, 
M. ADY, IL. VERNON and ©. STANFORD 























by E. 


JAMISON, C, 

TERRY. 

Or. 8vo. (TipxS 4), pp. vili+564, with 8 maps and a 
preface by H. N. O. DOvid..ccwsessecsccccesecd fet, $2.90 


Written to supply the need of a sketch of Italian his- 
tory from the barbarian invasions to the present 
day. The authors have taken ea broad view of their 
subject and have dealt with political and ecclesias- 
tical history, the achievements of the Italian spirit 
in art, philosophy, and science, and the evolution of 
the national unity of Italy. 


OXFORD veers ect sand Ses New York 








Next time you have to patch the back steps, where 
the water drips down and rots ‘em out, tell the man: 
“Cypress, the ‘Wood Eternal’ and no fooling!” 
(Why not abolish the repair jobs this way? Make 
each one the last repair job in just that spot.) 

You remember what the — Pinkleburg said— 
“He who looks before he leaps, builds of Cypress 
and builds for keeps." (No wonder he became 
immortal.) 

Have you written for those books yet? Or Vol. 1? 


All-round Helps Departonent 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat’l Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 





























Institute of 
of the City of Rew Pork 


FRANK DAMRBOSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue, Corner 122nd Street 


A well-endowed school. Complete Courses in all 
branches of Musical Art. Preparatory, Regular 
and Post-graduate Departments, 
Session—Oct. 15, 1917, to June 1, 1918. 
Entrance Examinations—October 1st to 11th, inclusive. 


Prospectus and further information furnished on 
application to The Secretary. 
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“A Brief Guide to Contemporary Literature” 


A. HENRY 
005 Whitlock Avea, Aan EARS 





Price 12c postpaid 
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This Mark on Borzoi Books 


Mr. Knopf takes especial pleasure in announcing 


THE THREE 
BLACK PENNYS 


A NOVEL BY JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


This is the story, told against a developing 
background of the great American steel industry, 
of the three dark men of the Penny family and 
of the women they loved—Ludowika, passionate; 
Susan Brundon, spiritual; and Mariana, in whom 
passion and spirit are blended. 


Says H. L. Mencken, who read it in advance 
proofs: “It has style, distinction, repose; it sug- 
gests in more than one way the fine craftsmanship 
of John Galsworthy. The three men who are its 
chief characters stand out from the page in all the 
colors of life and the changing background behind 
them is washed in with excellent art.’ 


408 pages, color jacket, $1.50 net 
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If you, Dave_seed Louis Wilkinson's 


H. G. * 
the Invisible King” new novel, “4 | 
you cannot egorde to Chaste Man,” pic 
miss William Ar- tures the sort of un- |, 


fortunate marriage 
that is not uncom- 
mon and is psyche 
logically interesting. 


| | i 


These books are published in New York by Alfred A. Knopf. 
They are for eale at all bookshops. 
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TWO BOOKS WHICH 
MADE HISTORY 


“ The books and speeches of 
James M. Beck and our pres- 
ent-day duties should be 
studied by every real Ameri- 
can.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 


The Evidence inthe Gase 


“ For the clearness of its statements and the 
cogency of its legal argument it has not been 
surpassed, if indeed it has been equalled, by 
any writer since the war began.”—Lorp 
Bryce, Formerly Ambassador for England to 
the United States. 


“It seems to me in every respect a most 
able and admirable statement of the case. A 
masterly analysis of the diplomatic records. I 
have read it with great admiration.”— 
ARTHUR JAMES BatFrour, Formerly Prime 
Minister of England. 


Part or all of this book has been 
printed in SEVEN LANGUAGES 


More than 1,000,000 copies sold. 14th Large 
American Printing. 12°. Over 300 pages. 
$1.25 net. (By mail, $1.35) 


The War and Humanity 
3d Edition. Revised and Enlarged 


“ Mr. Beck’s volume was a classic the mo- 
ment it appeared. We know of no more 
logical and lucid discussion of the essential 
facts and problems of the great war, nor any 
more truly consistently and even vigorously 
American in its spirit."—N. Y. Tribune. 


“One of the most virile and convincing 
books that the great war has produced in any 
country of the world.”—N. Y. Sun. 


12°, 400 pages. $1.50 net. (By mail, $1.60) 














—— AT ALL BOOKSELLERS —— 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
NEW YORK LONDON 
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The Fourth Year of 
the War 


bids fair to be the first of reconstruction 


THE 


YALE 
REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 


| 


FOR OCTOBER 


meets this situation with a group of re- 
markable contributions to a better under- 


standing of the times. 





An illuminating comment on the 
fourth year of the war by Simeon 
Strunsky; a well-argued proposal 
for peace through world free- 
trade by Bruno Lasker, the English 
publicist; a new method of finan- 
cing the war by S. N. Patten; and 
a searching study of the cause of 
world disaster by Henry Osborn 
Taylor. In addition, for world 
politics, China and Serbia; for 
literature, “ British Novelists, 
Ltd.,” by Katharine Fullerton 
Gerould, the title suggestive of a 
brilliant content; Belgium’s Cal- 
vary, a Poem by the Belgian poet, 
Emile Cammaerts, and much 
besides. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


[The October number, free, with a year’s sub- 
scription beginning with the January number] 


Tue Yate Review, New Haven, Conn. 

Enclosed find 4S. .50, for which send THe YALE Revixw 
for one reer. we nning pe 1918, and the above ad- 
vertised October issue, F. 


Annual subscription, $2.50. Single copy price, 75 cenis. 
New Rep. 
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Legal Tender 


LAMA iH 1 





VOTE is a record of individual judgment. It is the 

democratic profession of faith in the capacity of man- 

kind to run itself. It gives final consequence to the deliberate + 

expression of opinion. And thus it is that opinions have 
become the ultimate legal tender of democracies. 


{ANTE HH 





But opinions like other forms of legal tender don’t all ring 
true. There are outworn opinions, inherited opinions, fake 
opinions, bought opinions and borrowed opinions. These are 
a few of the many varieties of that spurious legal tender— 
unearned opinions. 


For the political wealth of a democracy is the sum total of its 
earned opinions—opinions wrestled with, overcome, made 
one’s own. Out of them springs democracy’s most formidable 
weapon in war, its most trustworthy instrument of peace— 
enlightened public opinion. 


THM AAH TACT PAH 


Tabi 


Your contribution to American opinion will 
be more sure and more sound if you will 
cross swords every week with The New 
Republic in the earning of opinions that 
shall be your own. Herbert Hoover calls it 
‘‘the best-balanced organ of liberal opinion 
in America to-day.’’ 
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= = = Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York Citye = === = 
a OT TT A TT 


For the ong = a pe a bill (or check), please 
2 “ TCU) 7 ; 2 send me The New Republic for the next four months 
THE NEW REPUBLIC IS INCOMPAR ny cay ai, Cie chemin cae) 
ABLY THE FINEST THINKING JOURNAL 
IN THE COUNTRY. ITS ESTABLISH- 
MENT IS THE OUTSTANDING EVENT IN : 
THE EDUCATIONAL LIFE OF THE ID Ea 
UNITED STATES DURING THE LAST 
THREE YEARS.” 
—Commerce and Finance. Address 
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not the name 
of a thing 
but 


the mark 
of a service 














MAZDA 





is the trademark of a world- 
wide service to certain lamp 
manufacturers. Its purpose 


is to collect and select scientific and practical information concern- 
ing progress and developments in the art of incandescent lamp 
manufacturing and to distribute this information to the companies 


entitled to receive this Service. 


MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. The mark MAZDA can appear 
only on lamps which meet the standards of MAZDA Service, It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trademark is the property of the General Electri 


Company. 
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($63 RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF THE G6) 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 








THE WILLIAMS PRINTING OOMPANY, NEW YORK 
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